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Let’s Take a Broader View of Method 


Now is the time for all business teachers to take a broader view of method! 


Educators outside the field of business education look upon the business 
teacher as one who teaches the skills of operating the typewriter, writing short- 
hand notes, and maintaining bookkeeping records. While we may claim to do 
more than that, it is no doubt true that our greatest emphasis has been on the 
handling of details involved in skill building. 

Nearly all new methods of learning introduced by educators in the past 
century have aimed at a common goal: A greater amount of reflective thinking 
on the part of students. Surely we cannot lay claim to having pioneered to any 
great extent in this area. Is it possible that too many of us have thought of 
methods as an end in itself? Are we concerned chiefly with what goes on during 
the process of learning, or are we spending much of our time and effort telling 
students the answers to problems and keeping score on how well they remember 
what they are told? 


Reflective thinking on the part of our students is not likely to come about 
unless they are confronted with problems— problems that they understand 
and want to solve. Many teachers are much more interested in discovering a 
technique, device, or trick that will give their students the right answers to 
their problems than they are in a study of the various aspects of the process 
involved in the solution of the problem. We are inclined to be seekers of a method 
rather than students of method. 

It is easy for business teachers to become so involved in the minutiae of 
their subject that they lose sight of its application in problem situations. It 
is not surprising that a stenographer with considerable transcription training 
should submit a letter with a sentence reading: ‘“‘Having you on the campus 
for the day and spending the afternoon with you was a most unbearable ex- 
perience.’’ After all, ‘‘unbearable’’ and ‘‘enjoyable’’ look somewhat alike as 
shorthand outlines. She did check for the correct hyphenation of the word 
which happened to fall at the end of the line of writing, because she had been 
taught the importance of an even right margin and that all letters should 
resemble a picture in a frame. But she had not been taught that it was even 
more important that a letter make sense. 

It is not suggested that we do away with the minutiae and trivia of business 
subjects. It is suggested that they be organized and presented, whenever pos- 
sible, as parts of meaningful problems and situations that will cause students 
to think as they pe:form the mechanical and routine activities, which are such 
a large part of our business subjects. 


Barb Uzha 


Earl G. Nicks, president of Mountain-Plains Business 
Education uence > -—~ ~<a of Denver, Denver, 
jorado. 
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A Simplified Method of Teaching 
the Disposition of Fixed Assets 


by ROBERT F. BENDER 
N. R. CROZIER TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





High school students have con- 
siderable difficulty recognizing 
similarities in the methods of ac- 
counting for the disposition of 
fixed assets. This unit in second- 
semester bookkeeping on the high 
school level is concerned with the 
proper entries for discarding, sell- 
ing, and trading-in fixed assets 
owned by a business. 

The bookkeeping student is 
usually unable to analyze the basic 
problems involved when a fixed 
asset is disposed. As far as the 
student is concerned, he has three 
terrorizing business transactions 
confronting him rather than one _ basic 
problem with only slight differences. He 
must either memorize the journal entries or 
with the help of the teacher try to analyze 
the transaction before recording it. 

High school bookkeeping students can 
master these journal entries effectively by 





following a procedure that I have 
found to be most successful. This 
procedure is based on the premise 
that bookkeeping cannot be taught 
effectively without spending con- 
siderable time explaining the ac- 
counting theory involved. 

The problem of recording the 
disposition of a fixed asset is 
divided into three factors as out- 
lined in the following example: 


Furniture and Equipment 
$2,045.00 








Reserve for Depreciation of 
Furniture and Equipment 





$992.00 


Inventory of Furniture and Equipment 





Asset Cost 
No. Description Value 


Scrap or 
Trade-in Value 


Est. Life Annual 
(yrs.) Depr. Rate 





1 Display Case $ 800 
2 Truck 1,080 
3 Typewriter 120 
4 Filing Cabinet 45 


$160 10 8% 
280 5 15% 
30 5 15% 

0 10 10% 





Transactions: 
a. Discarded Asset No. 8, typewriter, at the end of 
the third year of use. 
b. Sold Asset No. 1, display case, at the end of the 
eighth year for $200 cash. (loss) 
c. Sold Asset No. 4, filing cabinet, at the end of the 
fifth year for $25 cash. (profit) 


d. Traded-in Asset No. 2, truck, at the end of the 
fourth year for a new truck. Paid out $400 cash 
in addition to the old truck traded in. 


Each of the above transactions can be 
solved by following the same basic outline. 





Transaction (a) Discarded Asset #3 after three years’ use. 


Amounts 


$120 Cost Value 
— 54 Depr. Taken 


66 Book Value 
(Est. Worth) 
—0 Actual Worth 


$ 66 Loss 


Account Title 








Furniture and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation of Furn. & Equip. 


Loss on Fixed Assets Dr. 
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Explanation. When a fixed asset is dis- 
carded, it is considered to be worthless. 
This asset, a typewriter, was purchased 
three years ago for $120. On the purchase 
date the typewriter was estimated to have a 
useful life of five years and after five years’ 
use to be worth $30 as scrap or trade-in 
value. What values are presently recorded 
in the bookkeeping records? 


The cost value of $120 is a debit to the 
Furniture and Equipment account. The 
estimated depreciation for the three years, 
$120 x 15% x 3 or $54, has been recorded 
as a credit to the Reserve for Depreciation 
of Furniture and Equipment account. Since 
the asset was discarded after only three 
years’ use, what is the estimated present 
worth (book value)? The book value is 
determined by subtracting the amount of 


depreciation recorded from the cost value, 
$120 — $54 = $66. The present actual 
value of the asset is $0, and by subtracting 
the actual value ($0) from the book value 
($66) the loss incurred by discarding the 
fixed asset is determined. 

A loss is a decrease in proprietorship; 
therefore the loss incurred will be recorded 
as a debit to the Loss on Fixed Assets ac- 
count. The Loss on Fixed Assets account 
is a subdivision of proprietorship similar to 
the income and expense accounts. 

From the information given in the basic 
outline for transaction (a) the journal entry 
is: 


Reserve for Depreciation of Furniture and 
Equipment 





Transaction (b) Sold Asset #1 at a loss after eight years’ use. 


Amounts 


$800 
—512 


288 


— 200 


Cost Value 
Depr. Taken 


Book Value 


(Est. Worth) 


Actual Value 


Account Title 





Now 





Furniture and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation of Furn. & Equip. Dr. 


(Cash Received) Cash 
$ 88 Loss 


Explanation. This transaction is solved in 
the same manner as transaction (a). The 
only difference in the problem is that the 
actual value of the asset is $200 (cash 
received on the sale) rather than no value. 
From the information given in the basic 


Dr. 


Loss on Fixed Assets Dr. 


outlines for transaction (b) the journal 
entry is: 


Loss on Fixed Assets 
Reserve for Depr. of Furn. & Equip 
Furniture and Equipment............ 





Transaction (c) Sold Asset #4 at a profit after five years’ use. 


Amounts 


$45.00 
— 22.50 


22.50 


— 25.00 


$ 2.50 
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Cost Value 
Depr. Taken 


Book Value 


(Est. Worth) 


Actual Value 


(Cash Received) 


Profit 


Account Title 








Furniture and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation of Furn. & Equip. 


Cash 


Profit on Fixed Assets 










Explanation. The asset’s actual value is ee ree ere $25.00 
greater than the estimated value; therefore, 
the proprietorship is increased due to the 
profit realized on the transaction. The Furniture and Equipment. ..... .. $45.00 
entry to record this transaction is: Profit on Fixed Assets... . . ‘ick 2.50 


Reserve for Depr. of Furn. & Equip. 22.50 











Transaction (d) Traded-in Asset #2 after four years’ use. 








Amounts Account Title 












$1,080 Cost Value Furniture and Equipment Dr. Cr. 
— 648 Depr. Taken Reserve for Depreciation of Furn. & Equip. Cr. Dr. 






432 Book Value 
(Est. Worth) = — . 
400 Cash paid out Cash — Cr. 






$ 832 Cost Value 


(New Truck) 








Furniture and Equipment 
















Explanation. The problem is solved in the high school students to quickly grasp the 
same manner as the preceding problems journal entries required in the disposition 
except for determining the cost value of the of fixed assets. The entry for each method 
new truck. Observing the theory that the of disposition is determined in a manner 
cost value of the newly acquired fixed asset that the student can easily learn provided 
f is the sum of the book value of the old asset the accounting theory involved is explained. 

plus the cash paid out, it is not necessary The basic outline used enables the student 
to determine whether the trade resulted in to solve problems involving the disposition 


5 a profit or loss on the disposition of the of fixed assets even when the information 
fixed asset. The journal entry to record the provided differs from that given in the 
transaction is: illustrations above. The problems can be 

Furniture and Equipment (new asset)... $832 altered very easily by giving the cost and 
Reserve for Depr. of Furn. and Equip.... 648 book value of the fixed asset (the usual 
— and Equipment (old asset) . —— method found in bookkeeping texts), or the 

_ SEU TEPULPPRETEEEUEUCrerLTere 


amount of depreciation taken and book 
The teaching procedure as outlined enables _ value. 












RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail 
grocery store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to 
any small retail business that uses a cash register. 











Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.80. 
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Alas! Poor Business Teacher 


by BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE, ACTING HEAD, BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


A study made by Dr. Blackstone indicates that business 


teachers are appreciated by school administrators. 


This 


article reports the findings of this study. 





For years business teachers have 
said, ““Oh dear, here am I a busi- 
ness teacher and no one respects 
me.” Perhaps the wording of the 
comment is not exact but the sense 
is there. Not long ago at a general 
education meeting I sat beside a 
very attractive blonde young lady. 
In the course of the conversation 
it developed that this was her first 
year of teaching and she enjoyed 
it very much. Naturally it could 
be expected that her teaching area 
would be mentioned but it was not. 
After some persistent questioning 
it finally came out that she was a 
“poor little business teacher.” 


This attitude has become almost a neurosis 
on the part of some of the business teachers 
of our schools. Apparently there is a feeling 
that the business field does not have the 
odor of academic sanctity that may be found 
in other subject areas. The question is: 
Is it true that the business teacher is a 
second-class citizen in the academic realm? 


Last year a questionnaire was sent to all 
the high school principals of the state of 
Idaho requesting their rating of business 
teachers as to qualifications, teaching effec- 
tiveness, and the degree to which the teachers 
were considered as an asset to the school. 
About two thirds of the principals of the 
state replied to the questionnaire revealing 
some interesting information concerning the 








FACTORS RATED 





ASSET RATING 


| TEACHING 
EFFECTIVE- | TO 


QUALIFI- 


CATIONS 


NESS ScHOOL 








45.6 45.5 44.3 Excellent 


34.2 28.6 30.4 Above Average 


11.4 20.7 17.7 Average 


2.5 Ss. 7 7.6 Below Average 


6.3 








0.0 0.0 Marginal 








status of business educators in the 
eyes of their immediate superiors. 
The table shown on this page indi- 
cates the percentage of principals 
rating the business teacher on a 
five-step scale. 

On the basis of this table one 
finds that 79.8 per cent of the 
principals felt that their business 
teachers were excellent or above 
average in qualifications while only 
11.4 per cent of the principals rated 
their business teachers average 
in qualifications. The principals 
felt that 74.1 per cent of the 
teachers were excellent or above 
average in teaching effectiveness and 20.7 
per cent were rated average on this factor. 
The status of the business teacher was 
indicated by the degree to which the prin- 
cipals felt the teachers were an asset to 
the school; 74.7 per cent of the teachers were 
rated excellent or above average and 17.7 per 
cent were rated average. 

The United States Office of Education! has 
indicated that over 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the public secondary schools are 
enrolled in business courses; therefore these 
students are taking courses from teachers 
who definitely are qualified, who are effective 
teachers, and who are an asset to their 
schools. What more evidence do we need to 
establish the status of business educators? 

Perhaps the cry of, “I’m just a poor busi- 
ness teacher,” is actually a cloak for laziness; 
it may be an excuse behind which the 
teachers hide when they feel that a request 
they make might not be accepted. Could it 
be that the business teachers have set up a 
straw-man and now bow before him because 
they are too lazy to ask for things? 

Business teachers should recognize their 
importance in education because they serve 
a majority of the students; they are recog- 
nized as being qualified; they are recognized 
as doing a good job; and they are recognized 
as a real asset to our schools. In brief — 
Business teachers have status. 





Biennial ane of Education in the United States 1948-1950, Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects,”’ Federal 


Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 109 pp. 
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At Allis-Chalmers 


We wish to express our appreciation and 
gratitude to the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
for accepting us as Fellows from the Founda- 
tion of Economic Education and making 
“their business our business.” Our impres- 
sion is that the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company has set up a well-planned 
program for conducting a six-weeks’, on-the- 
spot study of business. The objective of the 
fellowship program sponsored by the Foun- 
dation of Economic Education is to give each 
candidate a fairly comprehensive picture of 
the operations of a business firm. A report 
on our study of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company follows: 

ADVANCED PREPARATION. Approximately 
three weeks before our arrival, Kenneth 
Haagensen, director of public relations of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, in 
collaboration with the comptrollers and 
various officers and supervisors, prepared an 
agenda for the six-weeks’ study of their 
organization. The agenda was planned on 
the basis of the courses offered in our college 
business department. It provided for a 
detailed study of the divisions of the comp- 
troller, treasurer, and industrial and public 
relations, and a review of engineering, sales, 
manufacturing, commercial research and ad- 
vertising, and the purchasing and legal 
departments, with some time given to office 
management and general office procedures. 
Such a schedule would provide a broad back- 
ground for teaching courses in accounting, 
personnel relations, office management, sec- 
retarial procedures, and basic business. 
While the schedule proposed was thorough 
and comprehensive, it was flexible and we 
were asked to suggest revisions wherever we 
wished. 

ORIENTATION. Upon our arrival at the 
plant Kenneth Haagensen and his staff ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to us and then 
introduced us to the officers of the company. 
A guide then conducted us on a tour of the 
West Allis Works, which covers 160 acres. 
We visited the foundries, pattern shop, forge 
and plate, traction division, Betatron X-Ray 
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Two Sisters Study Business Operations 


by SISTER MARY FLORENTIA and SISTER XAVIER ANDREE 





ST. MARY COLLEGE, XAVIER, KANSAS 


Laboratory, and shipping center, and were 
encouraged to ask questions and to remain 
in any area as long as we desired. 

To further orientate us and to illustrate 
the method whereby new employees are 
selected by Allis-Chalmers, the second day 
was spent in the employment office. There 
we observed employment procedures by 
following an applicant from the window 
interview, where the initial screening takes 
place, to the private interview where the 
applicant is either approved or rejected. We 
were permitted to audit the telephone in- 
vestigation of references conducted by the 
employment office and were told of the 
various investigation methods employed by 
the company. If the reference investigation 
proves satisfactory, the applicant reports to 
the placement office for an interview with 
his prospective foreman or supervisor. For 
certain types of jobs, a testing program is 
provided; for all employees a physical ex- 
amination is required. 

In the employment office we conferred 
with the manager and the interviewers and 
discussed company policies concerning em- 
ployee benefits and opportunities. Insurance 
and health benefits, pension plans, safety 
programs, disciplinary procedures, legal serv- 
ices, recreational activities, and promotional 
techniques are explained by a series of induc- 
tion talks to new employees on the day they 
report for work. 

COMPTROLLER’S DIVISION. In this division 
nine days of study were allocated to the 
Works Accounting Department and fivedays 
to the Staff Departments. We reviewed in 
great detail the procedures used in time- 
keeping, payrolls — hourly and salary, key 
punch and tabulating machines, material 
costs and control of inventories, accounting 
for field stock and stock orders, authoriza- 
tions and appropriations, invoicing, and 
monthly closings. By way of preparation for 
the explanation of the functions of each 
department, the supervisor prepared a com- 
plete outline of points to be covered. 

The study procedure followed by us was 
basically one of conferring with supervisors 
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who spent considerable time discussing 
policies, explaining procedures, and ana- 
lyzing reports. Where technical information 
or demonstrations were necessary, expert 
workers were assigned to provide instruction. 
The supervisors answered queries, permitted 
audograph recordings to be made of their 
conferences, and furnished samples of their 
forms and procedures. When the Audograph 
was not available for the initial discussion, a 
supervisor: would willingly repeat his talk in 
summary form. 

One or one-half day was spent in each of 
the following Staff Departments: Forms and 
Procedures, Internal Auditing, Financial 
Accounting, Property Records, Insurance, 
Compensation, Budget, and Tax Accounting. 
In each department we discussed the pur- 
poses and the functions of the department 
and then studied the procedures and prob- 
lems related thereto. Each department 
believes that it exists for the purpose of 
cooperating with others to promote harmony, 
economy, and efficiency in the over-all opera- 
tion of the company. 


In the Comptroller’s Division great strides 
have been made in the reduction of paper 
work. By using various types of machines a 
voluminous amount of detailed information 
can be provided in a minimum of time; 
supervisors are ever on the alert to eliminate 
repetitive or needless work. While Allis- 
Chalmers calls upon systems’ analysis spe- 
cialists to aid in simplification programs, the 
company depends largely on those who work 
with assignments to suggest improvements. 
Employees are encouraged to suggest im- 
proved methods; they are also urged not to 
discontinue doing so when a suggestion may 
be impractical, due to their limited knowl- 
edge of over-all operations. Every suggestion 
submitted is acknowledged personally by the 
supervisor of that department and the 
employee who made the suggestion is re- 
warded on the basis of the value of that 
suggestion. 

TREASURER’S DIVISION. One day spent in 
the Treasurer’s Division gave us some 
knowledge of the work involved in financial 
planning. We saw the use that the adminis- 


T. D. Lyons, Assistant Comptroller, and Sister Xavier Watch Sister Florentia 
Operate the Card Punch Machine 
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tration makes of statistical data compiled in 
the Comptroller’s Division. The work of the 
Collection and Credit Departments — both 
domestic and export — was clearly explained, 
and the types of problems that arise in deal- 
ing with the shareholders were presented. 
We observed the processing of checks and 
the records that must be maintained for tax 
reports. 

In the Cashier’s Office we were impressed 
with the accuracy that must be maintained 
by the personnel, the volume of work for 
which the office is responsible, and the speed 
with which it operates. The Mailing Depart- 
ment and the Telephone Department have 
good reason to be proud of the efficient 
service they render the entire company — 
the equivalent in work to a city of 50,000 
population. Before leaving this division the 
officers summarized the work of the Treas- 
urer’s Division. 

SHOP OFFICES AND STENOGRAPHIC POOLS. 
The superintendent of production scheduling 
in the General Machinery Division explained 
the procedures used in scheduling orders, 
controlling material inventories and pur- 
chases, authorizing manufacture, and con- 
ducting the studies. Instances were cited to 
show various causes of delay and how they 
are handled. The Tractor Division Shop 


Office reviewed its procedures for purchasing 


and scheduling stock orders and the pro- 
cedures used for invoicing, accounting, statis- 
tical tabulations, and inventory controls. 

Our observations in the _ stenographic 
pools provided excellent material for voca- 
tional counseling. The office manager of the 
General Machinery Division kindly secured 
for us copies of the folder Allis-Chalmers 
Office Employee Training Classes, which in- 
cludes copies of all forms used by a stenog- 
rapher. We also received a copy of the West 
Allis School of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion’s Secretarial Personality and Charm class 
outline. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION. Three 
days was too short a time in which to review 
the activities of each of the eight depart- 
ments in this Division. The underlying 
philosophy of the division, namely, “Doing 
things to help people,’’ was evident in all 
departments. Legal counseling, housing 
information, veteran assistance, service 
awards and fund drives, library, recreational 
planning, parking, travel information, and 
vacation planning are some of the services 
provided for members of the Allis-Chalmers 
family. 

Medications and emergency treatment are 
given at the plant hospital which staffs a 
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full-time physician and several nurses. More 
than 250 patients are treated daily. During 
absence from work because of illness, em- 
ployees of the company are visited by a 
company nurse or other member of the 
Welfare Bureau and their mutual aid checks 
are delivered to them in person. 

The health and safety program provides 
maximum benefits for the workers, such a: 
safety glasses without charge, safety shoes 
at a reduced price (the Company paying 
20 per cent), plant surveys to maintain 
hygienic conditions, accident analysis to 
eliminate safety hazards, and safety movies 
to encourage the observance of rules: 

Training programs are provided on the 
apprentice, graduate, supervisory, and gen- 
eral employee level. From our observation 
the programs appear to be exceptionally 
well-planned and are taught by competent 
instructors. The West Allis and the Mil- 
waukee Schools of Vocational and Adult 
Education conduct evening classes for all 
the Allis-Chalmers employees who want to 
go to school. 

The procedures for handling grievances 
and for negotiating with union representa- 
tives were explained. Exact methods are 
used to evaluate jobs in terms of degree of 
difficulty, required skill, and safety hazards. 
A Suggestions Committee determines the 
value of suggestions turned in by employees; 
monetary awards are made to stimulate 
activity in the suggestion program and 
thousands of dollars have been given to 
employees who submitted valuable sugges- 
tions. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. Our contacts with the 
Public Relations Division convinced us that 
Allis-Chalmers has a proper concept of the 
function and the importance of public rela- 
tions in industry today. A Public Relations 
Office exists not for the purpose of adjusting 
complaints, but for preventing their growth 
and development. The policy of the Division 
is to publicize company activities, not for the 
sake of publicity, but to print that which has 
news value. 

The Division endeavors to create goodwill 
not by words, but by deeds. Hence, it lends 
assistance where assistance is needed. TIllus- 
trations of such service are the work of the 
Speakers’ Bureau, letters to employees, 
advertising media, post-prom parties for the 
youth of West Allis, plant tours, and com- 
pany publications. 

RESEARCH DIVISION. Research is called the 
“life insurance of industrial business.” In 
addition to routine tests and analyses, the 
Division is scheduling a program of funda- 
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mental research that will lead to the develop- 
ment of new processes, new designs, and new 
products. The aim of the Division is to 
discover improvements that will result in the 
production of “better and more economical” 
machinery. Not only does the company use 
this information in their own products, but 
they share the results of their Research 
Department with their competitors. 

SALES, ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
ADVERTISING. In our conferences with the 
vice-presidents and managers in charge of 
engineering, manufacturing, sales, and ad- 
vertising, such topics as budgeting and sales 
forecasting, commercial research, and export 
and domestic sales were thoroughly treated 
from the standpoint of administration. In 
both the Tractor and the General Machinery 
Divisions, the dominant theme was to pro- 
duce quality products at the lowest cost to 
give the customer the best price. To do this, 
management must constantly strive to in- 
crease volume of sales, keep inventory down, 
and reduce costs by improving methods and 
techniques. Much time and labor expense 
has been saved in the handling of materials 
by having suppliers pack and ship orders 
according to request. 

LEGAL bDivision. H. W. Story, vice- 
president and general attorney, and his staff 
discussed types of litigation, taxes, work- 
men’s compensation laws, patents, and labor 
relations. The democratic policy of top 
management in the company is well reflected 
in the Legal Division. 

Another interesting fact is brought out in 
the discipline clause under which the union 
has not appealed a case to the impartial 
referee in the last three years. In disciplinary 
cases the company is more interested in 
knowing the attitude of the offender than 
in punishing the offense. We learned that, 
although Allis-Chalmers employs 12,000 
in the West Allis Works, very few actual 
discharges take place. Ninety per cent of 
the so-called discharges were for extended 
absences. That the company is fair and 
reasonable in its negotiations with labor is 
shown by the fact that its contract agree- 
ments have been accepted by sixteen dif- 
ferent labor unions. 

Our observations at Allis-Chalmers have 
given us a practical background that will 
enrich our teaching of business and make it 
far more beneficial and realistic for our 
students. Our students will gain a practical 
knowledge of what business expects in accu- 
racy, in handling routine duties, and in 
organizing work materials. In the realm of 
counseling, we can direct our students to 
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evaluate a position not simply in terms of 
initial remuneration, but rather in the light 
of their personal preferences and qualifica- 
tions and in view of the far-reaching benefits 
provided for the employee. 

We observed that there are two primary 
sources of job satisfaction at the West Allis 
Works. One is the security the employees 
experience in the provisions that are made 
for retirement programs, pensions, insurance 
and health benefits. A second source of 
satisfaction is found in the promotional 
policies of the company. When an opening 
occurs in any office, the supervisor and his 
assistants do not recommend the first person 
who comes to mind, but they review the rat- 
ings of each of their personnel and attempt 
to select the one most suitable for the posi- 
tion. As one supervisor expressed it, “Only 
one employee.can receive the position, but 
every employee is given equal considera- 
tion.”” Provision is made for promotions and 
transfers within the company by the plan of 
rotating workers on various jobs within the 
office. This rotation procedure stimulates 
interest, prepares substitutes for absent em- 
ployees, and qualifies individuals for promo- 
tion. From our contacts with the employees 
it became evident that they felt the super- 
visors were considerate and fair in their 
dealings with them. 

A direct use of the information we have 
gathered from this study will be provided by 
the Audograph recordings we were permitted 
to make during the conferences in the various 
departments. The recordings will provide 
experience in transcribing conference ma- 
terial, in taking office-style dictation, in 
increasing the students’ business vocabulary, 
and in providing practice dictation at vary- 
ing speeds by experienced dictators. 

The transcription from the records will be 
facilitated by the outlines prepared by de- 
partmental supervisors and the students will 
also have the opportunity of examining the 
actual business papers referred to in the 
dictation. The recordings, the outlines, and 
the business papers will become permanent 
instructional materials in Saint Mary Col- 
lege. 

The information on the records will also 
serve as background material for use in 
lecture courses. In the office management 
course, the records will serve as a guide in the 
discussion of stenographic pools, types of 
office machines, flow of work, scheduling, 
routing, and dispatching procedures and the 
like. Insurance, transportation, production, 
sales promotion, and advertising recordings 

(Concluded on page 303) 
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Business English — 
Review or Preview ? 


by MRS. MARY E. POSSO 
MIAMI HIGH SCHOOL 
MIAMI, OKLAHOMA 


Too much duplication of subject matter in the business 

curriculum is undesirable. Miss Posso explains how unnec- 

essary duplication and repetition of subject matter in the 
business English class can be eliminated. 


No one doubts that the average high school 
business department is understaffed, over- 
crowded, and often undertaught. As indi- 
vidual teachers, we can do very little to 
improve the first two situations; luckily, 
however, by forethought and careful plan- 
ning the latter condition may be greatly 
improved, and in many instances almost 
completely corrected. 

The elimination of all unnecessary duplica- 
tion of subject matter is the most effective 
way to strengthen any course of study. 
Repetition of subject matter is necessary 
up to a certain point, but when it is over- 
used it results inevitably in lost time and 
therefore in underteaching. 

Perhaps in no other class is duplication of 
subject matter so common as in the average 
business English class. The fundamentals of 
punctuation, sentence construction, and 
correct word usage are introduced usually 
to the school child in the third grade of 
grammar school, and the study is continued 
each term on an ever-broadening basis 
throughout grade and high school. The 
average senior high school student has had 
both intensive and extensive training in all 
the basic principles of grammar and rhetoric, 
including such advanced work as the con- 
struction and style of business letters. An 
exhaustive study of business letters is again 
made in both the beginning and advanced 
shorthand and typing classes, and fre- 
quently again in such specialized classes as 
office procedures and secretarial practices. 

In the average business English class, 
which is ordinarily set up as a one-semester 
course, a great part of the time is devoted 
to another exhaustive review of those same 
fundamentals of grammar in which the stu- 
dents have been so constantly drilled since 
early grade-school days. Since unnecessary 
repetition of any one phase of a given subject 
is a major time-stealer that leads to under- 
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teaching of other equally valuable phases of 
the subject, the business English teacher 
finds herself confronted with the question: 
How can I streamline my work in business 
English to eliminate all nonessential review 
work and yet keep the subject a definite and 
vital link in the chain of subjects that make 
up the business curriculum? More specifi- 
cally, how can I make my business English 
class a preview rather than a review class? 

The close correlation of the business 
English class with all other classes in the 
business course and, where possible, the 
incorporation of a well-organized work- 
experience program into the curriculum, is 
the most satisfactory answer to this problem 
of too much repetition. A work-experience 
program is not only popular with the stu- 
dents, but it also strengthens the bond 
between the school and the businessmen of 
the community whose interest in student 
welfare and training makes the program 
possible. 

Many business teachers have learned the 
value of linking their classroom assignments 
to actual office practice, but some teachers 
have incorrectly assumed that it was prac- 
tical only in such skill classes as typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. What better 
way could there be to organize the business 
English class than to correlate it with all 
other subjects of a similar nature and make 
the course a preview of actual office condi- 
tions as they exist in the adult business 
world? 

Since a program of this type naturally 
falls into two divisions, let us examine the 
methods by which the first — that of -corre- 
lation of the business English course with 
other classes — may be accomplished. One 
of the main objectives of this endeavor is to 
eliminate from the business English and 
other related courses all unnecessary review 
in order to give the teacher more time for 
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progressive teaching. In order to prepare 
the students for actual office positions, the 
wise business English teacher will observe 
the following points: 


1. Encourage the enrollment in the class 
of only those students who are seriously 
considering a business career. 


. Restrict the size of the class to no 
more students than the teacher can 
effectively teach. 


. Require as prerequisites for the course 
at least first-year typing, shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 

. Consult with the businessmen of the 
community to discover their require- 
ments and the qualifications they de- 
mand when employing office help. 


Self-analysis of individual student needs, 
to discover the amount and kind of review 
necessary, is of course one of the first steps 
to be taken to conserve teaching time. Here 
the teacher should impress upon the students 
the necessity of a strict evaluation of their 
personal weaknesses in the fundamentals of 
grammar, and the teacher should strive to 
lead each student to see and understand the 
urgency of personal effort to overcome those 
weaknesses in order to reach the level of 
achievement desired. A work-experience 
program provides excellent motivation for 
student self-improvement because the stu- 
dents will be eager to qualify for actual 
office experience. 


The skilled teacher will discover many 
ways in which to tie the business English 
course to other related subjects. The follow- 
ing ideas may be helpful in carrying out this 
objective: 


1. Use the business English textbook as a 
guidebook for work to be covered and 
goals to be reached, but avoid making 
it the source of all instructional ma- 
terial. Build up a good reference 
library, and put it to daily use. 


. Tie assignments occasionally to work 
being done in typing class by having 
students bring typing manuals to class 
so they may study the illustrated busi- 
ness letter styles in connection with 
their classroom letter-writing exercises. 
Analyze the letters given in the typing 
manual and require original letters of 
the same type and style. 


. Emphasize the need for correct spelling 
by dictating letters from the type- 
writing textbook and then ask the 
students to type the letters in correct 
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form and with correct spelling without 
reference to the typewriling textbook. 


. Dictate letters from a shorthand man- 
ual or have students transcribe direct 
from printed plates in the textbook, 
requiring that letters be set up in some 
certain style as shown in the type- 
writing textbook. 

. Have students collect old business let- 
ters for class analysis. Make up word 
lists of business terms most commonly 
used, and practice both correct spelling 
and how to write them in shorthand, 
then incorporate them into original 
business letters. 


Once launched on a correlated-study pro- 
gram of this type, the teacher will discover 
many other ways in which to vitalize class- 
work and make the students eager to partic- 
ipate even in any review work that may be 
necessary. With participation in the work- 
experience program as a goal and occasional 
reminders of the potential dollars and cents 
value of their work, the students will see 
their assignments as a definite link between 
classroom exercises and actual office situa- 
tions. Students will eagerly accept their 
work as a stimulating activity leading to a 
definite and highly desirable goal. Thus, 
even review will become a preview of condi- 
tions faced by students as they enter the 
business world. 





TYPING SPEED CHART 








Any teacher using 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING or COL- 
LEGE TYPEWRITING may obtain 
a typewriting speed chart free. Each 
chart provides space for forty-two 
- students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed of timed tests. 
Suitable for elementary or advanced 
typewriting. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 














Accentuate the Positive! 


by W. C. KNAAK, JR. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Knaak describes various types of motivating devices that 


may be used in typewriting classes. 


He believes that teachers 


should eliminate the negative type of motivation and ‘‘accen- 
tuate the positive.”’ 


“Why should I try harder to improve my 
typing?” What would be your answer if one 
of your students suddenly asked you that 
question? Would you say, “Because if you 
don’t improve, Dave, you won’t be able to 
type well enough to get a job later on’? Or, 
would you answer, “If you don’t improve, 
Maurice, you are going to fail this quarter’’? 
Or, “Arlene, if your typing doesn’t improve, 
you are going*to have to remain after 
school”? 

If you supplied any one of the three 
answers, you would be engaging in a practice 
that we all use sometimes — namely, using 
negative stimulation. Negative stimulation 
attempts to motivate the student by prom- 
ising some future reward after the typing 
skills are attained, or by promising some 
punishment for failure to meet certain 
standards. 

Negative stimulation may work with some 
students part of the time, but usually it does 
not work at all. Consider Dave, who plays 
tackle on the high school football team. 
He is thinking of the number of days before 
the big game, and the time when he will 
have to look for a job seems one hundred 
years away. When he does look for a job 
he is quite sure now that it will not be a 
typing job. Then there is Maurice who has 
a past history of poor grades and does not 
seem to care. He will try harder when 
threatened with failure, but just hard enough 
to get two percentage points above a failing 
grade. Arlene is a clumsy girl who has 
trouble manipulating her fingers. She re- 
sents being singled out as a poor performer, 
and she will try harder; but she is developing 
an unhealthy frustration and dislike for typ- 
ing that is bound to affect her progress later. 
Negative stimulation has little effect on good 
students because they are so far ahead of 
the rest of the class that they feel they do 
not have to worry about passing the course 
or getting a job. 

There may be cases when negative stimu- 
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lation is effective, but we all tend to over- 
work this type of motivation so much that 
if we make a conscious effort to use less of 
it we will still use too much. 

What then is positive stimulation? Posi- 
tive stimulation aitempts to motivate the 
student to do the work because of values, 
enjoyment, or rewards obtained from the 
particular activity on which he is working. 
Planning the use of positive stimulation 
devices is something that takes a good deal 
of time and thought. Most of the material 
will have to come from the pioneer work of 
the individual teacher. No one device will 
be successful all the time for all teachers. 
However, the alert teacher can turn daily 
happenings into excellent positive stimula- 
tion in typing classes. 

For instance, it is the day before the big 
homecoming game and the students come 
into class expecting to breeze through their 
lesson with their minds on the big game. 
But the teacher announces that they, too, 
are going to play a football game. The class 
perks up. This teacher has “tuned in” to 
what their minds were on as they came into 
the room. The class is divided into two 
teams — the home team and the opposition. 
Captains are quickly named and copies of 
the school pep song are passed out for the 
“playing field.” Then a series of 4 one- 
minute writings are taken. After each 
‘quarter’ the team score is averaged on the 
blackboard. At the “half” the captain gives 
a pep talk to the slower members of his 
squad. After the fourth “‘quarter”’ the scores 
(c.w.p.m.) are added to determine the 
winner. Thus the students who came in 
with the idea of passing time found them- 
selves trying hard to type faster than they 
ever had before. 

On the day after homecoming, there is 
bound to be some day dreaming about the 
fine time that was had by all. The typing 
teacher has discovered that nearly everyone 
had something to do with their homeroom 
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float. This is a fine day to teach personal 
letter writing by having the class write 
thank you notes to the businessmen and 
individuals who contributed to the floats. 


On Columbus Day the students arrive in 
class to find a map and three ships drawn on 
the blackboard. The class is divided into 
three “crews,” the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria. These crews race, via one- 
minute writings, across the Atlantic to 
determine which ship has the best crew. 
Again, there is considerable encouragement 
of the slow students by “crew members,” a 
good motivation hard to achieve otherwise. 


During the Christmas season a good pro- 
ject is to allow the students to select a 
Christmas poem that they center on their 
paper and then prepare an original design 
around. This is good practice in typewriter 
manipulation, creates interest, and acquaints 
the students with the artistic possibilities of 
the typewriter. 


An “Experts Party” is a good activity for 
a unit stressing accuracy. The class is 
divided into groups of four students at one 
table, and each table is numbered by label- 
ing the desks with chalk. Then a five- 
minute writing is taken. The “couples” 
give their paper to the opposition to check 
for errors. After the checking is completed, 
the couple with the lowest combined number 
of errors moves on to the next highest 
table, while the losers at the “head table” 
move to the last table. The process is re- 
peated and each student keeps his own tally. 
Speed does not count in this game but the 
teacher may assign error penalties to stu- 
dents who are wasting time to avoid errors. 
Usually students try very hard to avoid 
errors and encourage their partner to be 
careful. 


For a class that has several students who 
insist on looking at their keys, it is some- 
times of value to occasionally employ a 
“buddy system.” This system consists of 
half of the class taking a five-minute writing 
while the other half, their buddies, watch 
the eyes of the typists and record the number 
of times they take their eyes off the copy. 
Then the other half of the class writes for 
five minutes and their buddies watch them. 
It is amazing to the students themselves 
that they can keep their eyes on the copy for 
five minutes when they know that someone 
is watching them all the time. This method 
seems to be much more effective than just 
explaining to the students that if they 
insist on watching their keys they will never 
be fast typists. 
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Charts to record speed and accuracy can 
also be good stimulation devices. The charts 
will attract more interest if they take the 
form of little figures climbing Mount 
Everest, or airplanes striving for a new 
altitude record. 


In short, there are many ways in which 
positive stimulation may be applied in type- 
writing classes. The number and quality of 
these devices is limited only by the ingenuity 
of the teacher and by the time involved in 
integrating these devices into regular class 
activity. Of course, no teacher knows what 
is on the student’s mind all of the time. Two 
groups of students may react differently to 
the same motivating device, and individuals 
within groups-may also react differently to 
the same device. 

The results from the positive type of 
motivation are so superior to that of the 
negative type that it seems apparent we 
should try to move away from the conven- 
tional “‘do it because it will be good for you 
later,” and place more emphasis on the 
“do it because it is an interesting, valuable, 
and enjoyable experience now.” 








Two Sisters Study Business Operations 
At Allis-Chalmers 
(Continued from page 299) 


will be used in basic business courses. The 
thirty records made in the Works Comp- 
troller Division will provide additional in- 
formation for acquainting the students with 
payroll procedures, amortization, deprecia- 
tion, prepaid insurance, inventory control, 
and government deductions including social 
security and withholding taxes. 

Words are inadequate to express the deep 
appreciation we feel to all members of the 
Allis-Chalmers family who have so gener- 
ously given of their time and knowledge to 
make our stay of six weeks so profitable and 
so interesting. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series 
of lessons for a student with only the left hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the right hand. List price 52 cents. 


Wv 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 














Teaching the Skill Subjects to Adults 
By the Tutorial Method 


The tutorial method has many advantages 
when used in teaching the skill subjects to 
adults on many different levels. The average 
adult student brings to the learning situa- 
tion a set of habits that have been condi- 
tioned by his many and varied experiences 
and backgrounds, and for this reason he does 
not find it easy to adapt himself to an aver- 
age classroom situation. Each adult needs 
the type of instruction and learning situation 
that will assure individual growth and de- 
velopment. 

The tutorial method permits the teacher 
to observe the peculiar problems and needs 
of each student and to devise learning exer- 
cises to meet the special and varied require- 
ments of each adult. This procedure pro- 
vides an opportunity for counseling each 
learner, discovering learning blocks, and 
outlining remedial procedures for removing 
learning blocks. The tutorial method often 
requires a certain amount of trial and error 
on the part of the instructor, but through a 
careful study of each adult personality the 
best method for both student and teacher is 
more rapidly revealed than is possible in the 
traditional class method of instruction. 

In teaching typing during the early stages 
of instruction, for example, there are so 
many varied and individual problems to be 
met and overcome. Some students have 
awkward muscular adjustments to correct; 
others cannot concentrate; others have 
difficulty in learning the keyboard; some 
cannot manage their hands, fingers, arms or 
wrists; while still others are unable to watch 
the copy or keep their eyes from the key- 
board. During the first few lessons in type- 
writing it is necessary for the student to have 
constant supervision and remedial help. 
This type of supervision and help is possible 
only when the teacher is able to give his 
continual and undivided attention to each 
student. By using the tutorial method the 
keyboard can be taught in three or four 
one-hour sessions and then directed practice 
can be begun. This procedure is easier and 
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by WILLARD C. HYATT 
CHICAGO SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


more economical for both the student and 
the teacher. 

In teaching adult students it is often 
necessary to present the same idea in numer- 
ous ways before it is thoroughly understood 
by the student. The tutorial method pre- 
sents new material in small, easy doses in 
order to give the adult student the required 
self-confidence. Errors are corrected as they 
occur and are thus more quickly and easily 
eliminated. 

The principle of early supervision and 
remedial work helps assure a firm foundation 
for beginning accounting and shorthand stu- 
dents as well as typing students. The private 
tutor can detect a learning block if it exists 
in the adult mind and by questioning the 
student can often remove the difficulty, 
thus enabling the learning process to progress 
more rapidly and completely. 

The later lessons in both typing and ac- 
counting can advantageously include periods 
of supervised drill and corrective study. 
This procedure is especially valuable for the 
adult who has little opportunity or time for 
home study as is often the case of the em- 
ployed student. The learning of shorthand 
also progresses more rapidly when speed and 
accuracy can be developed by using a system 
of individual coaching adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of the individual learner. 

The adult learner often lacks self- 
confidence in his ability to learn and develop 
new skills, and he needs a great deal of early 
encouragement and guidance in his new 
undertaking. The tutorial method with its 
give and take and informality of classroom 
atmosphere makes it easy for the instructor 
to give each student the needed encourage- 
ment and guidance. 

The tutorial method is very effective in 
teaching the physically handicapped stu- 
dent. The training of the blind demands 
acute observation and watchful attention on 
the part of the instructor to assure the best 
results. The blind and the deaf students 

(Concluded on page 308) 
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Teaching Economic Edueation 
in the Typewriting Class 


by MRS. MABEL LeCORNU 


HUME-FOGG TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Mrs. LeCornu believes that her typewriting students should learn 

more than just a manual skill. She describes a project that gave her 

students an opportunity to use their typing skill as a means of develop- 
ing an understanding of various economic areas and problems. 


When a business education teacher at Hume- 
Fogg Technical High School in Nashville, 
Tennessee, addressed a group of advanced 
typing students and announced that a 
project to combine skills in typing with 
some understanding of the principles of 
economics would be undertaken as a class- 
room activity, she was met by the puzzled 
expression of a bright-eyed all-A senior and 
the querulous inquiry: “What IS _ eco- 
nomics?” The resounding chorus from other 
members of the class affirmed without doubt 
that this was the time for economic education! 

INITIATING THE PROJECT. Although the 
total project had been planned well in 
advance of its actual inauguration, students 
were drawn into the activity step by step 
with consideration for their separate abili- 
ties. First, typing skills to be achieved 


(or improved) in developing the project 
were discussed and selected. Activities to 
employ these skills were discussed at a sub- 
sequent class meeting. 

A brief review of typing content in the 
basic textbook and supplementary materials 
revealed that advanced typing students 
should possess or achieve the following skills 
and abilities: business letter writing in four 
different standard usage styles, with three 
acceptable types of punctuation; manuscript 
typing with citations; composing at the 
typewriter; elementary artyping; mounting 
and captioning; tabulating and statistical 
reporting; variable spacing in column ar- 
rangement; stencil typing with mimeograph- 
ing; border and design; and spread heading 
typing in standard or irregular alignment. 
In addition to these skills, it was decided 
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that the ability to display some knowledge 
of format and arrangement, including the 
designing of a cover page and the orderly 
sequence of typed materials, should be 
attained during the development of the 
project. 

PLANTING THE IDEA. In a subsequent class 
meeting an introduction to “economic think- 
ing” was afforded by a member of the 
Tennessee Council on Economic Education 
who met with the group and talked on the 
what, why, and how of our American economy. 

Why is America great? What keeps 
America great? What accounts for the 
world’s highest standard of living in America? 
What is the keynote of our American econ- 
omy? Who is the producer? Who is the 
consumer? These and many other thought- 
provoking questions were raised in the 
informal get-together meeting which was 
held in the teachers’ library. 


SELECTING INDIVIDUAL Topics. Student in- 
quiries and interest indicated their readiness 
for topic selection and class meetings were 
devoted to the selection of individual topics 
in economics. A listing of economic issues 
and problems at local, state, and national 
levels, was placed on the blackboard for 
the dual purpose of opening avenues of 
thought and stimulating free discussion. 

After weighing possibilities and narrowing 
choices, topics that were selected for ex- 
ploration in the total unit were as follows: 


(1) TVA and the Economy of the South, 
(2) The Loaf of Bread* (3) The Economic 
Growth of Nashville, (4) Meat for Our 
Bread*, (5) Some Natural Resources of the 
Southern Region, (6) Taxation as a Factor 
in Our Economy, (7) Shoes for Our Feet*, 
(8) Our Economy on Wheels — Railroads, 
(9) Soil Conservation, (10) Banking, (11) 
The Aladdin Lamp’*. 


Students were prompted by various mo- 
tives in making their selections. Local 
product studies were chosen by those stu- 
dents who had become interested in the 
role of small business in our American 
economy. Other students preferred to work 
individually or in teams of two on broad 
area subjects having regional or national 
implications. The economic growth of a 
small metropolis over the past quarter of 
the century was selected by two students 
for investigation. A total of fifteen students 
engaged in study at the beginning of the 
project; the total increased to eighteen as 
the unit developed. 








PLANNING THE PROGRAM. Planning sessions 
were held next for the purpose of choosing 
effectivé methods for gathering materials and 
collecting data. There was general agree- 
ment that all students would benefit from 
firsthand observations and on-the-spot in- 
formation that could be gained only from 
field trips. Likewise it was agreed that all 
topics would require careful study and anal- 
ysis of materials that could be found in the 
school or city library, or that might be 
collected from agencies outside the city or 
the state. Consequently, plans were made 
for requesting interviews and materials, for 
making oral and written interview reports, 
for discussing materials, for teacher-student 
conferences, and for teacher-group meetings 
when and as the need arose. 


For further emphasis of the total eco- 
nomic picture, arrangements were made for 
the economic neophytes to see the film, 
“Productivity —the Key to Plenty,” at some 
appropriate stage of the group activity. In 
the meantime students were encouraged to 
be on the lookout for news items, by radio 
or press, related to any or all topics included 
in the unit of study. 


In summary, the total plan of activity 
centered around field trips and interviews, 
individual research, teacher-student and 
teacher-group conferences, visual aids, cur- 
rent events, and a page-by-page followup in 
the typing classroom as each student pro- 
gressed with his study. Because of its experi- 
mental nature, the program was left flexible 
and subject to daily change. 


REQUESTING INTERVIEWS AND MATERIALS. 
After careful research and a lengthy dis- 
cussion period, a mailing list of agencies and 
organizations was set up as possible sources 
of materials and field trips. Interview 
request forms, interviewer reply forms, and 
questionnaires were drawn up. Official 
school stationery under student signatures 
was used in the preparation of interview 
requests. To each interview request was 
attached a questionnaire listing questions 
that the student would raise during the 
interview, an interviewer reply form, and a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. In some 
instances requests for both interview and 
materials were made. Requests for materials 
only were mailed without additional en- 
closures. 


The mailing list of selected agencies and 
organizations included: 


*Local industries which were selected for product gents were: American Bread Company, Neuhoff Pucking Company, General 


Shoe Corporution, and Aladdin Industries, Incor 
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* (Local) 


Aladdin Industries, Incorporated 
American Bread Company 

First American National Bank 
General Shoe Corporation 
NC&St.L Railway 

Nashville Chamber of Commerce 
Neuhoff Packing Company 

State Planning Commission 
Tennessee Taxpayers’ Association 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


(Out of City) 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


(State Government) 
Office of the Chief Executive 


DEPARTMENTS OF Banking 
Conservation 
Finance and Taxation 


Labor 
(Out of State) 
Offices of Chief Executives 


STATES OF Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


A large quantity of mail poured into the 
school postoffice in reply to student requests 
for materials and personal interviews. This 
mail included schedules for interview ap- 
pointments, materials in book and pamphlet 
form, colorful charts, statistical summaries, 
and expressions of interest in the form of 
complimentary notes from executive direc- 
tors of many agencies and organizations. 
Various Southern states expressed their 
interest in the project and extended their 
best wishes for its success. 

As a result of generous public response, 
field trips and personal interviews material- 
ized rapidly. In quick succession students 
began typing interview summaries and 
organizing materials for study and discus- 
sion. 

After the field trips were made by the 
students, an oral reporting period followed 
in which students related experiences in the 
presence of the school principal who attended 
the experience-sharing session. Highlighting 
the series of oral reports was the account of 
the interview with the Chief Executive of 
Tennessee and his discussion of the state’s 
No. 1 Economic Problem with additional 
comments on economic issues. Many 
interesting and meaningful observations 
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were recounted in the over-all summary of 
fifteen separate field trips. 

AIDING WITH VISUAL EDUCATION. Now seri- 
ously at work on their individual studies, 
students were ready for the full import of 
the film lesson, “Productivity — the Key to 
Plenty.” With notes made during the show- 
ing of the film, mentally or otherwise, stu- 
dents left the visual aids center greatly 
impressed by the factual knowledge that 
had been unfolded before their eyes, and 
returned to the classroom to type summaries 
covering these impressions. 

TYPING AND ARRANGING MATERIALS. Steady 
progress was evidenced in the typing-and- 
learning activity. Found somewhere in 
their research, students readily adopted as 
their slogan: The Keynote to American 
Economy — The Better We Produce, the Better 
We Live! 

Students did extensive reading outside the 
classroom. During work sessions much 
plain copy was typed, excerpts from this 
source or that reference were fitted together, 
newspaper clippings collected and copied, 
and pamphlets and magazines scanned for 
additional materials. Special pages were 
typed and retyped for better artistic arrange- 
ment. Pictures, charts, and graphs were 
sought and studied for meaningful relation- 
ships. 

By this time each typist had begun to 
round out a chameleonlike existence in the 
multiple role of student, copyist, composer, 
editor, artist, and critic. It was not unusual 
to hear a “city planner” exchanging ideas on 
design with a “banker”; a “‘meat packer” 
discussing current events with a “lamp 
specialist”; or a “TVA engineer” seeking the 
advice of a “shoemaker.” 

A list of moneys of the world found its 
way into the typing classroom; TVA reser- 
voir systems appeared in magical manner, 
mounted and captioned; the Tennessee sales 
tax dollar, split into exact proportions (with 
the care that might have characterized the 
splitting of the atom) went into the study 
on taxation; and intricate contour maps, 
illustrating the different classes of land, 
brought additional meaning to the why’s of 
soil conservation. 

Although the study of natural resources 
of the Southern region was making a bid 
for a two-volume report (whereas only a 
single report figured in the original planning), 
a current magazine release on the Tidelands’ 
Oil Issue could not be omitted. Special 
storage bins in which students housed com- 
pleted pages and unused materials were 
filled to capacity. Typing periods ended 
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entirely too soon. Some students remained 
after school hours on a voluntary basis to 
“finish something,” while others came to the 
classroom before school hours to “start 
something.” The possibilities of the project 
were endless, but six weeks is six weeks. 

PROOFREADING AND BINDING. Work closed 
on schedule at the end of the six-weeks’ 
period. Reluctance was exhibited on the 
part of those students who wished to “add 
just one more section.” Sighs of satisfaction 
were breathed by others who had “just 
finished on time.” 

Final proofreading was aimed at making 
corrections and copying pages that required 
retyping (pages with more than three 
noticeable erasures). Sufficient time was 
lacking for retyping pages bearing incon- 
sistent line-spacing before or after topic and 
center headings. Neither did time permit 
the retyping of pages that carried line- 
endings of incorrect word (syllable) division. 
Attention was called to such undesirable 
practices, with counsel for student improve- 
ment. 

As a final step introductory pages and 
guide sheets were inserted at sectional 
divisions of each study. With the scoring of 
progress charts and the checking of student 
evaluation sheets, the studies were ready 
for the school bindery where arrangements 
for bound copies had been made by the 
principal. By this time each student had 
been informed that each research report 
would return ultimately to the hands of its 
author as a keepsake exhibit of personal 
contribution to the experimental unit of 
work. 

REWARDING THE STUDENTS. On the follow- 
ing day a luncheon in the school cafeteria 
celebrated the successful completion of the 
typing-economics adventure. Students at- 
tended the luncheon as guests of their typing 
teacher. 

As a result of heroic effort during a busy 
morning, a miniature garden of spring 
jonquils stood planted at the center of the 
lunch table. As appetites were satisfied, 
conversation sprinkled with economic terms, 
heretofore unknown, was heard among the 
students. So animated was the group in 
these pleasant activities that the unusual 
floral arrangement stood altogether un- 
noticed. 

Finally when a unit of work in aesthetic 
appreciation was under contemplation as 
the next logical step in living-and-learning 
at the typewriter, one of the “finished” 
economists pointed to the attractive center- 
piece and remarked with a knowing air (and 
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no small degree of denunciation), “Now, 
would you call THAT an example of wise 
spending?” 

For the present at least, economic aware- 
ness completely overshadowed aesthetic 
appreciation! 








Teaching the Skill Subjects to Adults 
(Continued from page 304) 


require a quiet room by themselves where 
they are free from possible embarrassment 
and where both the student and the teacher 
can work without interruptions. Individual 
instruction is especially important at the 
beginning stages of training the handicapped 
student. During the later stages of instruc- 
tion the blind learner is stimulated by a 
certain amount of group competition. 

The individual method of instruction 
makes it possible for both the blind student 
and the one-handed student to make rapid 
progress in typing. Both the blind and the 
one-handed typist seem to develop addi- 
tional concentration and motivation as a 
result of their handicap. The sightless 
learner seems to have a highly sensitive and 
eager sense of touch and is not easily dis- 
tracted. The blind student often makes 
above-average progress in learning a skill, 
especially during the early stages. 

The blind student can also be taught to 
become a good receptionist because he can 
easily master the technique of the recording 
machines as soon as he has completed the 
basic work in touch typewriting. With the 
skills of typing, machine transcribing and 
effective use of the telephone the blind 
learner can become a good office worker. 

The adult student who comes back to 
school for a refresher course in shorthand or 
typewriting can achieve the most in the 
shortest time with a private teacher. The 
tutorial method of teaching approximates 
an office situation. The teacher can give the 
student the type of intensive drill or remedial 
teaching needed to achieve the best and 
most rapid results. The instructor is free to 
make a careful study of the student’s needs 
and to provide the type of corrective work 
necessary for the greatest progress. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 
A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 


of Office Practice and Procedures’ will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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General 


Business 
6th Edition 


By 


Crabbe and Salsgiver 





with 
Applied Arithmetic 
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A book for ALL your students kas 


For many years GENERAL BUSINESS has 
satisfied thousands of teachers for a basic 
course in general business. It is recommended 
for courses labeled as general business, basic 
business, introduction to business, junior busi- 
ness, elementary business, or everyday business. 
GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general 
nontechnical values of business information 
that are useful to everyone regardless of his 
occupational interests. The sixth edition offers 
you a modernized book with several refinements 
in presentation and a more attractive appear- 
ance. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is suitable for (a) a re- 
quired course for all students, (b) an elective 
course for all students, or (c) a required course 
for all students who enroll in business courses. 
It is particularly desirable as the first course in 
business, because it provides the groundwork 
on which all future business training can be 
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Your Personal Business 
Using Banking Services 
Spending Money Wisely 
Using Credit Wisely 
Sharing Economic Risks 
Making Useful Savings 
Travel Services 
Communication Services 


Transportation and Shipping 
Services 


. Keeping and Finding Useful 
Information 


based. 1l. Your Economic Citizenship 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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The HOW and WHY 


book ... with practice 
im doing it... 





RETAIL 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is based 
upon the best prevailing courses of 
study in distributive education. It is 
practical in nature because it is filled 
with actual examples and applica- 
tions gleaned from the retailing 
world. 


Each chapter is motivated by a story 
that is within the experience of the 
student. The student proceeds from 
the known to the unknown. A re- 
tailing vocabulary isdeveloped. Many 
new illustrations are included, and 
there is new emphasis on English and 
business arithmetic. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a down- 
to-earth textbook. The student sees 
why certain principles are important, 
and he gets actual practice in apply- 
ing these principles. 


MERCHANDISING 


Fourth Edition 
By 
Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


ERS 


In RETAIL MERCHANDISING there 
is plenty of action. At the end of each 
chapter there are questions, dis- 
cussion problems, problems to be 
worked out by the student, and a new 
exercise entitled ‘What Would You 
Do in This Case?’’ The workbook 
assignments are sufficiently varied to 
take care of individual differences 
among students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
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Kansas Annual Conference 


“Keeping in Step with Business”’ will be 
the theme of the fifth annual business educa- 
tion conference to be sponsored by Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, on April 
24, starting at 9:30 a.m. T. James Crawford, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, will dis- 
cuss “The Role of the School in Training for 
Business,” and Kenneth Murphy, training 
supervisor of the Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany, will speak on “A Look at Your Gradu- 
ates.” A question period will follow the two 
addresses. 

* * . 


Columbia University Breakfast at E.B.T.A. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold an alumni break- 
fast on Saturday morning, April 17, 1954, at 
8 o'clock at the Hotel Statler in connection 
with the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion convention, to be held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 15, 16, and 17. Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner will be in charge of the 
breakfast. Reservations should be made 
with Professor Forkner upon teachers’ arriv- 
alin Boston. 
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Nominations for John Robert Gregg pany 


Nominations for the 1954 John Robert 
Gregg Award in Business Education are now 
being received, it was recently announced by 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee for the Award. 

This annual award was established in 1953 
“in order to stimulate, encourage, and reward 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of business education,” and nomina- 
tions may be made by any individual 
interested or engaged in business education. 
The recipient of the 1953 award was Freder- 
ick G. Nichols, professor emeritus at Harvard 
University, and currently a research director 
of Business Education Research Associates. 

The recipient of the award will be chosen 
on the basis of an outstanding contribution 
to business education. Possible areas of 
achievement in which the recipient may have 
made a contribution are as follows: 

1. Contributions to teaching — theory, 

and/or classroom practice. 


2. Contributions to business and industry, with 


definite implications and significance for educa- 
tion. 


. Contributions to teaching methodology. 

. Writing contributions. 

. Original research or direction of research. 

. Organizational work (committees, associations, 
fraternities, etc.). 


. Administration of business education programs 
in high schools, colleges, or business schools. 
. Teacher education. 

The John Robert Gregg Award consists of 
a citation and scroll, together with a cash 
gift of $500. It is presented each year at the 
National Business Teachers Association’s 
annual convention. 

All business teachers, administrators, and 
friends of business education are invited to 
submit nominations for the award. Those 
who wish to make nominations should write 
to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, for 
an official nomination blank. Recipients are 
selected by an independent Board of Selec- 
tion comprised of seven business educators. 
The final date on which nominations for the 
1954 Award may be received to be considered 
is June 30, 1954. 


method, 


7. s a 
Correction 


In the news item about the Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award in the February 
issue of THe Bauance SHEET, we listed 
Dr. William E. Jennings at Memphis State 
College. Dr. Jennings is assistant professor 
of education at Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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EMPHASIZING 
THE BEST OF THE OLD WITH 


OF 


When newer and better methods are developed, 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING will include them. The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, combines the best of the old methods with the best of the new 
methods. Old methods were dropped only when newer methods proved 
to get better results in the actual classroom. 


When you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, you 
may do so with the full knowledge that everything in the book has been used 
and is being used successfully in the classroom to get better results. 


You will like many of the new features including the new skill pattern that 
involves exploration and reaching out, skill building and consolidation of 
techniques, and the development of accurate control of the newly acquired 
skill. This skill pattern is essentially a cycle that involves reaching out, 
consolidating, and applying. 


A great new feature of this book is the emphasis on production typing with 
new types of material and new techniques that teach the student how to 
organize his work, handle problems efficiently, and turn out various types 
of related work on a satisfactory production basis. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is easier and simpler to use. You will 
be just as enthusiastic about this book as the teacher who recently wrote us, 
“It’s ‘tops’. Several things have been included that I have always wanted in a 
typing textbook. The students get along faster and easier.” 
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Business Teacher Is Also Mayor 


Good business teachers 
are usually busy at many 
things and are often busy 
in civic affairs. However, 
not many business 
teachers become a mayor 
of a village or city. 

James L. Eisele, head 
of the Business Educa- 
tion Department, Miller 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, for the past 
eight years has also 
served as mayor of the 
village of Center Line, 
Michigan, which is a 
suburb of Detroit. He 
has been so popular that in these years he 
has been an unopposed candidate with a 
total of only twenty-four write-in votes cast 
against him in those eight years. 

Mr. Eisele feels that he has served long 
enough as mayor and will not be a candidate 
in the next election. He wants a chance to 
do a little fishing and gardening. 





James L. Eisele 


Tennessee Spring Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Tennessee Education Association will hold 
its annual luncheon meeting in Nashville on 
April 9, 1954. The place of the meeting will 
be announced later. T. James Crawford of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, will be 
the guest speaker. 

The officers for the current year are: 
president, Cliffie Spilman, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville; first vice-president, 
Paulyne Lamb, West End High School, 
Nashville; second vice-president, Mrs. G. P. 
Robertson, Central High School, Jackson; 
secretary-treasurer, Zollie Sircy, Isaac Litton 
High School, Nashville. 


Business Experience Program 


More and more school officials are asking 
for business teachers who have had practical 
office or store experience. To meet this 
growing need, the Business Department of 
Northwestern University is offering a pro- 
gram designed to give the business teacher 
firsthand knowledge of what goes on in a 
business firm, behind the office desk, or 
across the store counter. 

Each teacher who enrolls will be required 
to hold an office or store job for six weeks. 
The student may find his own job (which 
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must be approved by the director of the 
program) or he may apply for a job at 
selected places of business as recommended 
to him. If accepted for employment, he 
becomes a regular full-time employee of the 
company for a period of six weeks, June 21 
through July 30. 

In addition to holding a full-time business 
position for six weeks, students meet in 
evening seminar sessions. Members of the 
seminar group share their work experiences, 
discuss how these experiences may be used 
in classroom teaching and supervision, and 
learn how to organize and supervise co- 
operative office occupations programs and 
distributive occupations programs for high 
school and college students. 

Only a limited number of students can be 
admitted; therefore, early applicants will be 
given first consideration. Application blanks 
can be obtained by writing to Dr. Russell N. 
Cansler, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


South Carolina Convention 


The thirty-third spring convention of the 
South Carolina Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the South Carolina Education 
Association in Columbia on March 26, 1954. 
The annual luncheon will be held in the 
University High School Cafeteria on Friday, 
March 26, at 1:00 p.m. The luncheon reser- 
vations should be made through Mrs. Doro- 
thy Van Patten, University High School, 
Columbia, by March 19. The price of the 
luncheon will be $1.50. 

An address on the topic, “Training Stu- 
dents to Meet the Standards in Business 
Offices,” will be the feature of the program 
which begins at 2:00 o’clock in the Univer- 
sity High School. Mrs. Sara K. Zeagler, 
state president, has secured John A. Pendery 
as the guest speaker. Mr. Pendery is office . 
manager and assistant sales manager of 
South-Western Publishing Company. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare 
students for taking civil service examinations 
or taking jobs in business. 


List Price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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C.P.S. Examination 


There were 175 people who passed the 
1953 Certified Professional Secretaries’ Ex- 
amination. There were 23 who passed from 
the Hunter College and Columbia Univer- 
sity Centers, 12 from the University of 
Michigan, 11 from Northwestern University, 
11 from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 8 from the University of Seattle, and 
7 from the University of Houston. Added 
to the 185 persons already certified, the total 
number of Certified Professional Secretaries 
now is 360. 

The 1954 C.P.S. Examination will be held 
on October 8 and 9. The fee for taking the 
examination is $5.00 for processing (not 
returnable) and $5.00 for each of the six 
sections of the test, making a total of $35.00. 

Applications for the 1954 examinations 


should be made on the application form 
available from the Qualifications Committee 
for the C.P.S. Examination, National Sec- 
retaries Association, 25 East 12th Street, 
Kansas City 6E, Missouri. Applications 
must be postmarked before midnight, June 
15. 

The Institute for Certifying Professional 
Secretaries met at the Hotel Jefferson in 
St. Louis in December during the convention 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. At this meeting Dr. Estelle L. Popham, 
Hunter College, New York City, was elected 
dean of the Institute and Dr. Ruth Ander- 
son, North Texas State College, Denton, was 
elected associate dean of the Institute. 
Those attending the meeting are shown in 
the picture below. 











A Contest for Teachers 


“Why I Teach,” a contest for teachers to 
encourage good teachers to remain in the 
teaching profession and to encourage eligible 
young people to enter it, is again being 
sponsored by the American Legion Auxiliary. 
The contest opened November 1, 1953, and 
closes at midnight, May 1, 1954. 

Mrs. Carl W. Zeller of Gibsonburg, Ohio, 
national security chairman of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, in announcing plans for 
the contest which was held last year and is 
being continued as part of the national 
security program of the Auxiliary, said that 
contestants must have completed five years 
of teaching by June 1, 1954, and that. each 
entry must be accompanied by a signed 
statement of release, giving the American 
Legion Auxiliary permission to use the entry. 

The subject of this year’s contest is “The 
purposes and goals of a teacher in a free 
America.”” The form of the essay must be 
an open letter to a high school graduate, and 
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the entry may not exceed 300 words or must 
not be less than 100 words. 

Both divisional and national awards will 
be given. The divisional awards will consist 
of a $50 U. S. Savings Bond, to be given to 
the contestant having the winning entry in 
each of the five divisions. The national 
award will consist of a $250 U. S. Savings 
Bond, and will go to one of the five divisional 
winning contestants. In addition, each 
department may give a department award 
if it desires. The judges will be selected from 
an outstanding group of citizens. Each 
department, or state, has fixed midnight of 
May 1, 1954, as the deadline for the state 
entries. The winning entry will then be 
forwarded to the divisional national security 
chairman by June 15, 1954, and the winning 
entry in each division should be forwarded 
to the national vice-chairman of the National 
Security Committee, Mrs. Lamont Seals, 
Homer, Louisiana, by June 2, 1954. 
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20T1 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


We have a very firm belief in South- 
Western Publishing Company that 
good textbooks are not “‘written’’ — 
they are ‘‘built.’” A good textbook is 
planned and put together, piece by 
piece, as carefully and accurately as 
a fine watch. 


We have another very firm belief — 
that better books grow out of good 
books — that the best book is a grow- 
ing sort of thing which develops and 
blossoms into an ideal teaching in- 
strument as it is guided carefully in 
its growth. 


The development and growth of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is an example of carry- 
ing out these beliefs and practices 
over a period of more than fifty years. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING obviously has 
proved to be a superior book because 
it has grown through the years in 
popularity until it is now used in most 
of the high schools in the United 
States that teach this subject. It is 
used also in many foreign countries 
and is now available in a special 


Canadian edition and in a special 
Spanish edition. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is kept in tune 
with business by analyzing and in- 
corporating current business thinking 
and practice; it is kept in tune with 
the best teaching procedures by 
evaluating them in actual classroom 
situations. 


Of course, the big things are impor- 
tant in any book, but the little things 
are usually the ones that are over- 
looked. They demand careful atten- 
tion if the book is to endure and grow 
in popularity. Many of these little 
things have been built into and re- 
fined in 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


There is careful attention given to the 
proper grade level of the vocabulary, 
the gradual introduction of new vo- 
cabulary, the definitions and vocabu- 
lary studies, the readable length of 
sentences, the readable length of 
paragraphs, the proper selection and 
placement of illustrations, and the 
tie-up of illustrations with the textual 
material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Columbia U. Announces Innovation 


Discussions with many teachers of busi- 
ness subjects have revealed that a large 
number of teachers would like to participate 
in summer session courses if they did not 
have to sign up for six, ten, or twelve weeks. 
Inquiries were made as to whether it would 
be possible to go to Columbia University for 
as short a period as a week or two and attend 
those business education courses that seemed 
to be especially useful and _ interesting. 
Finally, after considerable discussion, the 
Business Education Department worked out 
a plan whereby any business teacher may 
enroll for a period of from one to six weeks, 
either with or without college credit and 
attend one, two, or three classes each day, 
depending upon the interests of the in- 
dividual. 


The participant in this plan would pay 
the same fees as a regular student. If he is 
taking the work for college credit, he would 
do the prescribed work in the courses for the 
period of time he attends. If he is attending 
merely for professional and personal im- 
provement, he will not be required to do the 
formal work of the class but will participate 
in all other ways in the class work. 


If one expects to get college credit for 
participation in this plan, it will, of course, 
be necessary to make formal application to 
Teachers College to be admitted to graduate 
study. For those who wish to participate 
without college credit, the only requirement 
is to write to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York, and inform him 
that you plan‘to do so. You will then receive 
the necessary information about the courses 
that are available under this plan. 


Inasmuch as the National Education 
Association is holding the first meeting of 
its history in New York City during the last 
week in June, many business teachers who 
will attend this session will find the short- 
term course arrangement particularly ad- 
vantageous provided they do not want to 
spend the full six-week summer session in 
New York. 

In addition to these special course arrange- 
ments, the Business Education Department 
is planning a number of visitations to large 
business and industrial offices and a business 
education clinic that will deal with the teach- 
ing problems in shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. Information concerning the 


visitations and clinic can be secured from 
Professor Forkner. 
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Gruber Addresses Office Executives 


“What the High School 
Graduate Expects of 
Business” was the sub- 
ject of a recent address 
given by Joseph Gruber, 
New York City Acting 
Director of Business Edu- 
cation, before the Office 
Executives Association of 
New York. This Asso- 
ciation comprises. the 
New York City Chapter 
of the National Office 
Management Association 
and is the sponsor of 
the Advisory Council 
on Business Education 
which has been working closely with Dr. Wil- 
liam Jansen, New York’s Superintendent of 


Schools. 


In his talk, Mr. Gruber paid tribute to the 
businessmen for having been very helpful to 
the schools by advising them on what busi- 
ness expects of the high school graduate. 
However, he pointed out that the high school 
graduate has a right to expect certain con- 
siderations from the businessman which are 
not always forthcoming. These considera- 
tions include an entrance testing program 
that seeks to determine the capacity in 
which the applicant can best serve the em- 
ployer, a clear-cut promotion policy that 
encourages the beginning worker to seek 
advancement, and an orientation and in- 
doctrination program that helps the new 
employee to fit into the organization and 
appreciate his individual contribution to the 
work of the company. 

Included among the O.E.A. officers who 
are cooperating with the New York City 
Board of Education are George Oliver, 
Alfred T. Ruf, Alwin W. Ogden, J. Arthur 
Grundy, and Wesley Hobson. 





Joseph Gruber 


Illinois Summer Conference 


The tenth annual conference on business 
education will be held on the Evanston, 
Illinois, campus of Northwestern University 
on July 15, 1954. This conference is spon- 
sored by the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and the Chicago Area Business 
Education Association. The conference 
theme will be “Teaching Problems in Busi- 
ness Subjects.” 

The conference will be followed by a picnic 
to which all attending are invited. 












.. Program. . 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty-seventh Annual Convention 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
April 14-17, 1954 


Theme: “Business and Education Work Together’ 


Bernard A. Shilt, su- 
pervisor of secondary 
commercial education, 
Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York, 
president of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has announced 
the program for the 57th 
annual convention of the 
Association which will be 
held in Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 14-17. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 14, 
at 2:00 p.m. there will be 
a meeting of the officers 
and convention committee members. Regis- 
tration for the convention will begin at 
9:00 a.m. the following day. 

Dr. Robert P. Brecht, international presi- 
dent of the National Office Management 
Association for 1951-52, and professor and 
chairman of the Industry Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
will be the keynote speaker at the first 
general session of the convention on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Dr. Brecht’s many years of 
activities with NOMA, as well as the fact 
that he has devoted his entire life to teaching 
management and acting as management 
consultant and labor arbitrator for many 
large businesses, provide him with a rich 
background for his talk on “How NOMA 
Works with Business Educators.” 


Alex F. Osborn, author of several best- 
sellers, will be the banquet speaker. He will 
speak on the topic “The Missing Link in 
Education.” In addition to his writings, 
Mr. Osborn is active in one of the country’s 
leading advertising agencies. In his address, 
Mr. Osborn will provide practical sugges- 
tions as to how business educators can do a 
more effective job. 


The convention program has been de- 
veloped under the guidance of the program 





Bernard Shilt 
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director, Dr. William M. Polishook, assistant 
dean, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Polishook has had the 
assistance of Marion G. Coleman, supervisor 
of student teachers in business education, 
Teachers College, Temple University, as 
associate program director. 

The officers and executive board members 
are: president, Bernard A. Shilt; vice- 
president, Arthur C. Long, Girls High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; secretary, Evelyn R. 
Kulp, Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Tay- 
lor, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; program direc- 
tor, William M. Polishook; board members, 
Theodore N. LaMonte, Public Schools, New 
York City; Helen Reynolds, New York 
University, New York City; Donald J. Post, 
Post Junior College, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut; A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Helen J. Keily, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts; Earl F. Rock, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


The complete program follows: 


Wednesday, April 14 

2:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 

Joint Meeting, Chairmen of Local Com- 

mittees and Executive Board 

5:30 P.M. 

Adjournment of Executive Board Meeting 
8:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, April 15 


9:00 a.m.—5:30 P.M. 

Registration of Members (Registration 
Desk) 

Ticket Sales: 
57th Annual Banquet of E.B.T.A. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
Fellowship Luncheon 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Breakfast 
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New York State Teachers 
(Albany) Breakfast 
10:30 a.m. 
Official tour of exhibits by Executive 
Board and local committee chairmen 


College 


Thursday, April 15 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education Section Meeting 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Earl F. Rock, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Albert D. Angell, Jr., principal, 
Central Evening High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Topic: “Curriculum Problems of Business 
Education” 

Panelist: Milton Briggs, head of Business 
Department and assistant principal, 
Senior High School, and principal of 
Evening High School, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts 

Topic: “Developing Coordination Within 
the School System” 

Panelist: Gertrude M. Roughsedge, head, 
Department of Business Education, 
Medford High School, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts 

Topic: “The In-Service Training of Busi- 
ness Teachers” 

Panelist: Thomas M. Greene, supervisor 
of business education, Baltimore Public 
Schools, Towson, Maryland 

Topic: “The Implementation of the Place- 
ment Program” 

Panelist: Gertrude Burns, head, Com- 
mercial Department, Senior High 
School, Somerville, Massachusetts 

Topic: “Cooperative Business Training” 

Panelist: Kenneth A. Schultz, director, 
Business Education, William Penn High 
School, York, Pennsylvania 

Summary: James R. Meehan, chairman, 
Business Education Department, Hun- 
ter College, New York City 


Thursday, April 15 
Private School Administrators Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Albert L. Fisher, dean, Fisher 
Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
assistant chairman, Richard D. Pickett, 
president, Northampton Commercial 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Topic: “Challenges for New and Better 
Schools from the Point of View of the 
Business Administrator” — Jay W. 
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Miller, president, Goldey Beacom School 

of Business, Wilmington, Delaware 

Topic: “Challenges for New and Better 
Schools from the Point of View of the 
Educational Administrator” — Elgie G. 
Purvis, director, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Topic: “Challenges for New and Better 
Schools from the Point of View of an 
Industrial Designer’ — Robert Riekse, 
industrial designer, Macey-Fowler Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, April 15 
Distributive Education Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Arthur C. Long, 
vice-president, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Agnes K. Brennan, director of 
distributive education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant chairmen: William 
Fishman, junior master, English High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Edward 
B. Leach, assistant instructor, Roxbury 
Memorial High School for Boys, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Topic: “Business and Education Work 
Together in the Field of Distribution” 

Speakers: Daniel Bloomfield, manager, 
Retail Trade Board, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; A. F. Kindall, personnel 
director, William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts; Helen M. 
Moran, coordinating teacher, East Bos- 
ton High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Thursday, April 15 
Fellowship Luncheon 


12:00 p.m. 

Sponsored by private business schools (All 
E.B.T.A. members invited) 

Under the direction of A. Raymond Jack- 
son, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Rufus Stickney, Boston Cleri- 
cal School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Topic: “This We Believe About Educa- 
tion” — Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., 
chairman, Education Advisory Com- 
mittee, National Association of Manu- 
facturers 


Thursday, April 15 
General Meeting 
2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Bernard A. Shilt, president of 
E.B.T.A. 
Keynote Address: “How NOMA Works 
with Business Educators’ — Robert P. 
Brecht, president (1951-52), National 
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Office Management Association; Whar- LaMonte, executive board member, 


ton School of Finance and Commerce, E.B.T.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania Friday, April 16 
Announcements Private School Teachers Section Meeting 
9:30 a.M.—11:15 a.m. 
Thursday, April 15 Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
Audio-Visual Aids for Shorthand executive board member, E.B.T.A. 


and Typewriting Section Meeting Chairman, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, prin- 
4:00 p.M.—5:15 P.M. cipal, Auburn Maine School of Com- 
Under the direction of Arthur C. Long, merce, Auburn, Maine; assistant chair- 
vice-president, E.B.T.A. man, Anthony J. DePippo, president, 
Chairman, William E. O’Connor, head of Nashua Business College, Nashua, New 
Business Education Department, Ros- Hampshire 
lindale High School, Roslindale, Massa- Topic: Skills and Personality Traits 
chusetts ' Necessary for Successful Careers in 
Topic: “Shorthand Dictation Records, Business’? — Harold F. Braman, per- 
i Dictation Tapes, and Text-Films for sonnel manager, The American Brass 
. Teaching Gregg Shorthand Simplified” Company, Waterbury, Connecticut 
rf dais Charles E. Zoubek, shorthand editor , Topic: “Developing Typewriting Skills 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- Needed in Business” — M. Fred Tid- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. well, Merritt Business School, Oakland, 
Demonstration of the use of the film Colifeenia 


is “Right at the Start” in a model type- 
| _ writing ag students —- 
oe evel Vemsaliner ew president, Packard Junior College, New 
pany, assisted by Dorothy M. Guild, York City ; ; 
Gamaliel Bradford High School, Welles- Question Period and General Discussion 
ley, Massachusetts 

Topic: “Teaching of Electric Typewriting 


Topic: “Developing Personality Traits 
Needed in Business” — Louis A. Rice, 


by Film” — Marion Wood, School De- hares o- . 
partment, International Business Ma- entra Seaton Senate 
5 | chines 9:30 a.M.-11:15 A.M. 


Thursday, April 15 Under the direction of Helen Reynolds, 
ee! tdi executive board member, E.B.T.A., with 
the collaboration of Mary E. Connelly, 
professor of business education and 


> | Audio-Visual Aids for Bookkeeping and 
S|! Distributive Education Section Meeting 


4:00 P.M.-5:15 P.M. — —_ t secretarial studies, Boston University, 
Under the direction of Theodore N. Boston, Massachusetts 
ee executive board member, Chairman, Elizabeth Burger, New York 


State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; assistant chairman, Margaret 
Eggleton, Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
6-45 nology, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Z P.M. ry a ‘“c“ rn... _ . . 
Presiding: Bernard A. Shilt, president of Popic: “What Are the Transcription 
—<—- Abilities Needed by Graduates to Secure 
E.B.T.A. ata 99 
and Maintain Employment? 


Thursday, April 15 


Convention Banquet 


Address: “The Missing Link in Educa- 


tion” — Alex F. Osborn, noted author, Speaker for Business: Lester H. Brigham, 
and cofounder of Batten, Barton, American Optical Company, South- 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc. bridge, Massachusetts 
10:00 p.m.—1:00 A.M. Speakers for Schools: Mary Courtney 
Dancing O’Toole, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts; Pauline DiFelice, Dunel- 
Friday, April 16 len High School, Dunellen, New Jersey: 
Bookkeeping Section Meeting Robert Just, Hickox Secretarial School, 
9:30 a.M.-11:15 A.M. Boston, Massachusetts 


Under the direction of Theodore N. Audience Participation 
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Friday, April 16 
Adult Business Education Section Meeting 


9:30 a.M.—11:15 a.m. 

Under the direction of William M. Poli- 
shook, program director, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Paul M. Boynton, state super- 
visor of business education, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; assistant chairman, Helen 
Cioffi, Camden High School, Camden, 
New Jersey 

Topic: “Modern Public School Adult 
Business Education” — Hunting Sher- 
rill, supervisor, Adult Business Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Business and Distribu- 
tive Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 

Topic: “The Function of the Private 
Business School in Adult Education” — 
Thomas M. Dodds, vice-president and 
registrar, Bryant & Stratton Business 
Institute, Inc., Buffalo, New York 

Topic: “Distributive Education Adult 
Courses” — James A. Dorsey, con- 
sultant for distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Friday, April 16 
11:30 a.m.—3:00 P.M. 

All convention activities are suspended 
between these hours in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday services 
in the churches of Boston may do so. 
The exhibits, however, will remain open. 

3:00 P.M. 

Posting of the report of the Nominating 

Committee 


Friday, April 16 
Clerical Practice and Office Machines 
Section Meeting 
3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of Earl F. Rock, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

, Chairman, Vern A. Frisch, chairman of 
Business Department, New Rochelle 
High School, New Rochelle, New York 

General Topic for Panel: “Practical Ap- 
proaches to Clerical Practice and Office 
Machine Training” 

Topic: ““Who Should Take the Office Ma- 
chines and Clerical Practice Courses? 

, Should Such a Course Be Opened to All 

Ability Levels?” 

. Panelist: Rose H. Morrison, head of Office 

, Machines Section and instructor in 

Business Department, Henry O. Pea- 

body School, Norwood, Massachusetts 
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Topic: “Organization and Operation of 
the Clerical Practice Program” 

Panelist: James G. Brown, Patterson 
Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Topic: “Utilizing the ‘Less’ Good Student 
in Clerical Practice” 

Panelist: Marie Reynolds, Johnson City 
High School, Johnson City, New York 

Topic: “The Latest Development in Job 
Sheet Instruction” 

Panelist: Margaret Cannon, Solvay High 
School, Solvay, New York 

Topic: “Common Office Techniques and 
Pertinent Clerical Information” 

Panelist: LeRoy A. Metzler, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania 

Topic: “Selling the Program” 

Panelist: Irv Benedon, Central High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Summary: E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of 
business education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Friday, April 16 
Private Schools Section Meeting 


3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of A. Raymond Jack- 
son, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Charles L. Sewall, director, 
Guidance Department, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; assistant chair- 
man, Mrs. Gertrude Cox, Mildred Elley 
Secretarial School, Albany, New York 

Topic: “Suggestions for Business School 
Representatives Who Contact High 
Schools” 

Discussion Leader: Roland Darling, as- 
sistant director of admissions, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Panel Members: Paul Small, principal, 
Norwell High School; Dorothy Ander- 
son, dean of girls, Belmont High School; 
Leland Chapman, director of guidance, 
Waltham High School; Virginia Nye, 
assistant director of guidance, Wey- 
mouth High School 


Friday, April 16 
Social Business Subjects Section Meeting 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Helen J. Keily, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Stanley Wronski, professor, 
Boston University School of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts; assistant chair- 
man, Laurent Fortin, head, Business 
Education Department, East Hampton 
High School, East Hampton, Connecti- 
cut 









Topic: “How Can Businessmen and 
Teachers Cooperate to Help Students 
Acquire Realistic Understandings of 
American Business?” — Claire O’Neil, 
participant, Boston University 1953 
summer workshop, Phillips Andover 
Academy; teacher, Springfield Trade 
High School, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; John D. Montgomery, assistant 
to the president, Babson Institute of 
Business Administration, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts; coordinator, Business 
Experience Program for American Edu- 
cators in Industry, 1953-54 





Friday, April 16 
Typewriting Section Meeting 


3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Helen Reynolds, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Bie. Chairman, Mary E. Connelly, professor of 

business education and secretarial 
studies, Boston University, Boston, 
, Massachusetts; assistant chairman, 
5 |: Walter M. Snyder, Dundalk High 
| School, Baltimore, Maryland 
. | Topic: “What Are the Abilities Needed by 
the Typist to Secure and Maintain a 
Typing Position?” 
Speakers for Business: Mrs. Ellen J. 
Donnelly, personnel director, Boston 
City Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Helen Kroepsch, administrative assist- 


a ant in the Personnel Department, John 
e | Hancock Life Insurance Company, 
> | Boston, Massachusetts 


Speakers for Schools: Donald J. D. Mul- 
kerne, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York; S. Rosen, 
Wadleigh High School, New York City 


Audience Participation 


Saturday, April 17 
General Meeting 


9:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, 
president of E.B.T.A., and Helen J. 
Keily, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Play: “A Century of Capers in Com- 
mercial Education” (This play is being 
written and staged by students training 
to be business teachers under the direc- 
tion of Miss Keily) 

Annual Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 

Drawing for Prizes (Under the direction of 
Arthur C. Long, vice-president of 
E.B.T.A.) 
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(Nore: Tickets for the drawing will be 
distributed at the entrance to the ball- 
room to those wearing registration 
badges or exhibiting membership cards. 
You must be present to be entitled to a 


prize.) 
Saturday, April 17 
1:00 p.m. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 


Meeting of the New Officers and Members 
of the Executive Board 


SPECIAL CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
Friday, April 16 
4:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Pi Omega Pi Tea 
4:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
New York University Tea 
6:00 p.m. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner — sponsored by 
Epsilon Chapter of Boston University 
(Reservations may be made with Jane 
Reed, 35 Walter Street, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts) 


Saturday, April 17 
8:00 A.M. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast for Teachers College alumni, 
students, and friends (Reservations may 
be made with Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York) 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit con- 
sisting of ten different narratives of transactions with the 
books of entry that are necessary for keeping the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year bookkeep- 
ing after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use 
of various types of bookkeeping records, such as a com- 
bined cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 


The list price is $1.28. An examination copy will be sent 


on request to any teacher who will consider the projects 
for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
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Rapidly Growing 
in Popularity 








Consumer 
Economic 
Problems 


Fourth Edition +« By Wilson and Eyster 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fourth Edition, is a completely revised edition of a book 
that has been popular for more than fifteen years. It has been revised in terms of recent trends of 
thought in this field and in terms of changes that have taken place in subject matter. It has also 
been improved from a point of view of organization and presentation. Many teachers have con- 
tributed to the improvements that have gone into this book. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a highly integrated textbook. It deals with many things 
of vital interest. It touches upon the subject areas of economics, business principles, legal prin- 
ciples, and weaves all of these together into an important pattern dealing with buying, saving, 
investing, and managing one’s personal affairs. Some of the topics dealt with include installment 
buying, small loans, renting a home, buying a home, buying insurance, social security, under- 
standing advertising, buying clothing, and budgeting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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California Annual Convention 


“Your Capital Honors 
Business Education”’ is 
the theme that has been 
selected for the 1954 con- 
vention of the California 
Business Education As- 
sociation, which is to be 
held at the Senator Hotel, 
Sacramento, from Sun- 
day to Tuesday, April 
11-13. 

Dr. Milburn Wright, 
San Jose State College, 
San Jose, is president of 
the Association. The 
other officers are: vice- 
president, Dr. E. Dana 
Gibson, San Diego State College, San Diego; 
secretary, Eleanor Jensen, Oakland Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland; treasurer, 
Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento. 

Mrs. Cynthia Reynolds, Adult Division, 
Sacramento City Unified School System, is 
the convention chairman, and Dr. William 
R. Blackler, Sacramento State College, Sac- 
ramento, is the program chairman. 

An outline of the convention program 
follows: 











Dr. Wright 


Sunday, April 11 


8:00 p.m.-9:15 P.M. 
“California Versus the Nation in Business Educa- 
tion — A Battle of Wits” 
Chairman, Dr. F, Blair Mayne, Sacramento State 
College 
Monday, April 12 


9:00 a.mM.—10:00 a.m. 


“Trends and Requirements for Business Employ- 
ment” 


Chairman, Rulon C. Van Wagenen, California State 
Department of Education 
10:30 a.m.—11:45 a.m. 
“Business Training in the Small High School” 
Chairman, Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz High School 
10:30 a.m.—11:45 a.m. 
“General Education in Business” 
Chairman, Dr. McKee Fisk, Fresno State College 
10:30 a.M.-11:45 A.M. 
“Occupational Trends and Selection, Including 
Counseling and Guidance in Business Education” 
Chairman, Dr. Lawrence M. Brammer, Sacramento 
State College 
10:30 a.m.—11:45 a.m. 
“Evaluating Occupational Competence” 
Chairman, Dr. Willis M. Kenealy, Los Angeles State 
College 
2:00 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 
“Secretarial Subjects” 
Chairman, Dr. M. Bernadine Bell, California State 
Department of Education 
2:00 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 
“Bookkeeping” 
Chairman, Robley E. Passalacqua, Sacramento Junior 
College 
2:00 p.M.-3:30 P.M. 
“General Business Training” 
Chairman, Louis J. Crab, California Junior High 
School, Sacramento 
2:00 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 
“Distributive Education” 


Chairman, Mrs. Marilene Van Wagenen, Sacramento 
Junior College ; 


Tuesday, April 13 


10:30 a.M.-11:45 a.m. 
“Curriculum Problems in Business Education” 
Chairman, Kenneth Knight, Los Angeles Metro- 

politan Junior College 

10:30 a.M.-11:45 A.M. 
“Layouts and Equipment for Business Education” 
Chairman, Edgar Hefley, San Jose Junior College 
Continuous showings — “‘Audio-Visual Materials in 
Business Education” (Dr. Kenneth Norberg, Sac- 
ramento State College) 











classes. 


for completion. 


keeping entries for payroll work. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 


by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. 
devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, record- 
ing deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four 
weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the book- 
An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


It is 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Pennsylvania Seminar 


Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania, and the Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, and York, Pennsylvania, Chapters of 
the National Office Management Association 
announce their seventh annual business and 
education seminar to be held at Elizabeth- 
town College on March 27, 1954. The theme: 
of the seminar will be “Developing the Office 
Employee.” This seminar, which is designed 
to bring about better working agreement 
between the business office and the school, is 
scheduled to open at 9:30 a.m., Saturday, 
March 27, 1954. 

T. S. Reed, secretary and office manager, 
W. M. Dickinson Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey, will address the group on the topic, 
“Tf I Were a Public School Teacher.” Fol- 
lowing this address, William Selden, chief of 
business education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, will 
address the group on the topic, “If I Were 
An Office Manager.” 

At 10:40 a.m. there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the theme of the seminar. The 
members of the panel will be Elizabeth L. 
Schwalm, Lower Merion Senior High School, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania; William Selden; 
T.S. Reed; Marion Fosdick, Lancaster High 
School; and M. D. O’Byrne, parts office 
manager, Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
York, Pennsylvania. 

The seminar will end with a luncheon 
meeting during which Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
address the seminar on the topic, “Educa- 
tion Is Our Magic.” 


* & om 
Western Business Education Convention 


A program sparkling with personalities 
and professional leaders will be presented at 
the fourth annual Western Business Educa- 
tion Association convention which will be 
held in conjunction with the Oregon Busi- 
ness Education Association in Portland, 
Oregon, on March 18-20, 1954. Eugene J. 
Kosy, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Washington, W.B.E.A. 
president, and Leonard Carpenter, Multno- 
mah College, Portland, Oregon, O.B.E.A. 
president, will preside. 

There will be no single main speaker, but 
instead a convention stage will be set for 
Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, superintendent of 
public instruction, State of Washington; 
W. Harmon Wilson, vice-president of South- 
Western Publishing Company; and Hollis 
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Guy, executive secretary of the United 
Business Education Association; who will 
blend their varied experiences and talents 
toward the general convention theme, “Pro- 
fessional Unity.” 

Provisions for social gathering and enjoy- 
ment include such activities as on Friday, 
March 19, when teachers will enjoy an in- 
formal dinner at the internationally famous 
“Timberline Lodge.” Buses will leave early 
so that participants may enjoy the snow and 
scenic beauty during the daylight hours. 

Hotel reservations may be made with the 
Congress Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 

7 e 
Indiana Business Education Clinic 


The annual business education clinic spon- 
sored by the Commerce Department of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, will be held on the college campus 
Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10, 1954. 

The program on Friday will be devoted to 
improved techniques of classroom teaching 
in basic business, typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. Demonstrations will play 
an important part in this part of the pro- 
gram. In addition to the regular staff mem- 
bers at the college, outstanding leaders in 
business education, such as Mrs. Madeline 
Strony, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc.; John L. Rowe, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Dekalb; and Paul Carlson, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, will appear on this part 
of the program. 

The Saturday program will consider ways 
by which business and economic information 
can be made a part of the general education 
of all secondary school students. Dr. Elvin 
Eyster of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
will lead this part of the program and will be 
assisted by an able panel of high school 
superintendents, high school principals, busi- 
ness teachers, and representatives from 
teacher education institutions. 

Luncheons, banquets, and exhibits will 
= highlight an important phase of the 
clinic 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 
A Sonn, gene, oor booklet containing 


a summary all the of punctuation, spacing, 
style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, saluta- 
tions, and other mechanical features of writing. It 


correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 

Sixth Edition, and may be used in typewriting office 

practice, or English classes. Price 10 cents, postpaid. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 














NABTTI Annual Convention 


“Evaluation of Business-Teacher Educa- 
tion” was the theme of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, a division of 
the United Business Education Association, 
which was held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on February 11 to 13. The 
other divisions of U.B.E.A. and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation met in ‘conjunction with NABTTI. 

Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, NABTTT president, 
presided at the first general session on 
Thursday afternoon. The opening address 
was given by Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president and general manager, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, who spoke on the topic, “Visiting 
the Business Teacher-Education Programs 
in the U. 8.” 

Panel and group conferences were held on 
topics related to the theme on Thursday 
afternoon. On Thursday evening there was 
a meeting of the Administrators’ Division 
of U.B.E.A. 


Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal Uni- 


versity, Normal, NABTTI vice-president, 
presided at the second general session on 
Friday morning. A report on evaluative 
criteria for business teacher education was 
given by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Following the report there was a panel dis- 
cussion and group conferences relating to 
the topic, “Evaluative Criteria for Business 
Teacher Education.” 


The United States Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education and 
Research Foundation for Business Educa- 
tion met on Friday afternoon. On Friday 
evening there was a joint session of NABTTI 
and the American. Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. The topic for dis- 
cussion at this session was “Current Criti- 
cism of Teacher Education.” 

The topics discussed at the third general 
session of NABTTI on Saturday morning 
were: “What Can Business Education Do 
to Combat the Growing Criticism of Teacher 
Education?” and ““What is NABTTI Doing 
for You?” Following this discussion there 
was a business meeting. 





RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 





Cincinnati 2 


for one semester * 2nd Edition » By Moore and Wheland 


Here is an entirely new book with a new approach and 
new development. Theory is minimized. The book is 
practical. There is a cycle development of records from 
the simple to the complex with new features introduced 
in each chapter. 


It is recognized that everyone should keep records, but 
in this book the student is taught how to keep records 
that are really simple, practical, and usable. 


Budgeting is also woven into the various chapters. 
Taxes and other deductions from wages are handled 
in an effective manner, from the point of view of the 
worker and of the employer. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


e Nontechnical 

e Nonvocational Records 
e Nonvocational Budgets 
e Useful Models 

e Practical Applications 

e Emphasis on Accuracy 
e Cycle Development 

e Vocabulary Study 


e Introductory Business Rec- 
ords 


e Payroll Deductions 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Family Financial Security Workshops 


For the fifth consecutive year summer 
workshop graduate training courses are being 
made possible by the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education. This year 
scholarships are being made available to 
more than 330 high school teachers and 
other educators at eight leading universities 
throughout the country. 

These scholarships, awarded by the spon- 
soring universities and made possible by 
grants to them from the Institute of Life 
Insurance, are made to qualified educators 
in order to encourage better teaching of 
money management and financial security 
in schools and colleges. 

The eight sponsoring universities, their 
time schedules, workshop coordinators, and 
areas primarily served are: 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, July 5 to 
August 7. P. T. Pritzkau, coordinator, 
serving Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
June 21 to July 23. Clifford Bebell, co- 
ordinator, serving South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Kansas, and Wyoming. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 14 
to July 23. Florence E. Wagner, coordinator, 
serving Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Western Tennessee, and 
Southern Illinois. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, June 21 to 
July 16. Lloyd F. Millhollen, coordinator, 
serving Oregon, California, Washington, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. 

Unwersity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
June 28 to August 7. Albert I. Oliver, co- 
ordinator, serving selected school systems 
all over the country. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, July 12 to August 13. B. C. Watts, 
coordinator, serving Texas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, July 
5 to August 14. A. H. Shuster, coordinator, 
serving Delaware, Maryland, Washington, 
D. C., North Carolina, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, and 
Eastern Tennessee. ; 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, June 28 
to August 20. Russell J. Hosler, coordinator, 
serving Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North- 
ern Illinois, Michigan, and North Dakota. 

At each workshop a limited number of 
scholarships are being made available to 
“teams” from individual school systems. 
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The universities are encouraging teams con- 
sisting of one or two classroom teachers, a 
supervisor, and perhaps a principal or 
superintendent, in the belief that such a 
group can do more to introduce a community- 
wide program of instruction than can an 
individual classroom teacher. 

Those awarded scholarships will receive 
intensive instruction in such diverse subjects 
as income sources, budgeting, banking 
service, life insurance, general insurance, 
Social Security, savings programs, personal 
taxes, borrowing and buying on credit, home 
ownership, investments, and other phases of 
financial training of interest to American 
youth today. 

Information regarding the workshops may 
be obtained from R. Wilfred Kelsey, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Three Summer Workshops At U.S.C. 


To meet the varying needs of business 
teachers, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, will offer three special 
workshops during the 1954 summer session, 
June 21 to July 30. A brief description of 
each workshop follows: 


1. A Cooperative Business Experience Work- 
shop (4 units) for teachers who wish to secure 
actual business experience in a cooperative 
program. This workshop requires supervised 
field business experience, involving full-time 
employment in a store or office position in 
the Los Angeles area during the six-weeks’ 
session. Admission to the workshop, which 
carries graduate credit, is by application. 


2. Workshop in Business Education (2 
units) for teachers who wish to work with 
prominent business education specialists 
who come to the campus. Problems in all 
general and vocational business subjects are 
discussed. Lectures, demonstrations, and 
group and individual participation are 
features of this workshop. 

3. Workshop in Business Education — 
Junior College Personnel (2 units) is offered 
in a special two-weeks’ session (June 21 to 
July 2) and affords an opportunity for those 
interested in the junior college to work out 
solutions to common problems. Prominent 
administrators and supervisors in California 
junior colleges will participate. 

Interested persons wishing further details 
should write to Dr. Albert C. Fries, School 
of Commerce, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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Vu-Graphics — A Manual on Vu-Graph Pro- 
jection. 1953. By Allan Finstad. This 31-page, 
printed, paper-bound manual provides the teacher with 
the primary keys to successful use of the overhead 
projector. It includes a variety of associated materials 
that can be utilized in the preparation of transparencies 
for use on the overhead projector. The manual is 
divided into the following three main sections: (1) The 
Effective Utilization of the Overhead Projector; 
(2) Making Your Own Transparencies; and (3) Asso- 
ciated Materials. Business teachers who plan to pre- 
pare their own transparencies should find this manual 
helpful. Price $1.00. Order from Charles Beseler Com- 
pany, 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


Developing the Employable Personality. 1953. 
This 223-page, printed, cloth-bound book is the Twenty- 
First Yearbook of The Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vicinity, edited by 
Abraham Ellenbogen. It is divided into five main 
parts: Part I — Testimonial to the Retiring Director 
of Commercial Education for New York City, May, 
1952; Part Il — The New Program in the Elementary 
School, Coordination of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and Coordinating School and On-The-Job 
Training; Part III — Developing the Employable 
Personality; Part IV— Proposed Classrooms for 
Wingate High School; and Part V — Directory of the 
Personnel of High Schools, Board of Education, City 
of New York. Price $2.00. Order from New York 
University Bookstore, Washington Square East, New 
York 8, New York. 
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The American Competitive Enterprise 
Economy. 1953. By Emerson P. Schmidt, R. Buford 
Brandis, W. Glenn Campbell, and Thomas F. Johnson. 
This is a series of 17 pamphlets designed to aid the 
local Chamber of Commerce and individual business- 
men in organizing loca] economics study and discussion 

oups. The titles of each of the pamphlets follow: 

1) The Mystery of Money; (2) Control of the Money 
Supply; (8) Money, Income, and Jobs; (4) The Na- 
tional Income and Its Distribution; (5) Progress and 
Prosperity; (6) Sustaining Prosperity; (7) Demand, 
Supply and Prices; (8) Prices, Profits and Wages; (9) 
Why the Businessman? (10) How Competitive is the 
American Economy? (11) Understanding the Economic 
System and its Functions; (12) Spending and Taxing; 
(13) Taxing, Spending, and Debt Management; (14) 
Labor and the American Economy; (15) Individual 
and Group Security; (16) Internal Trade, Investment 
and Commercial Policy; and (17) The Ethics of Capi- 
talism. The price of each pamphlet is 50 cents. The 
complete set of 17 pamphlets sells for $6.00. Order 
from Economic Research Department, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C. 


Bibliography on Current Publications in the 
Field of Typewriting Education. 1954. This 27- 
page, paper-bound, mimeographed booklet compiled by 
Madalene Estella Smith contains a bibliography of 
current publications in the field of typewriting. It 
includes a cumulative author index and a cumulative 
subject index compiled from a selected list of business 
education and other educational publications. Price 
15 cents for single copies. Order from the School Supply 
and Equipment Index Company, 1960 North High 
Street, Columbus 1, Ohio. 


What Are Good Teachers Like? 1950. By 
Frances V. Rummell. This 12-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin is a reprint of an article that appeared 
in School Life, Volume 30, No. 9, June, 1948. The 
article is devoted to the story of America’s teachers. 
Many questions about our American teachers’ per- 
sonalities, leadership abilities, personal philosophies, 
and training are answered in this bulletin. The bulletin 
points out the respect and admiration shown teachers 
by students, parents, and the community. Price 10 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


After 16 Years— A Report on Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, 1952. This pamphlet gives 
a brief list of some of the most significant facts and 
figures on old age and survivors’ insurance at the end 
of sixteen years of operation. It points out that more 
than 5,000,000 people are receiving monthly insurance 
payments under the old age and survivors’ insurance. 
It summarizes the benefits derived by those covered 
by social security. Price 5 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive Guidance 
Materials in Business Education. 1951. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 96. By Louana B. Lamb. This 
10-page, paper-bound, mimeographed bulletin contains 
a list of free and inexpensive materials that may be 
used by teachers and students in investigating possible 
careers in business. It includes the title, the source, 
and the evaluation of booklets, charts, and pamphlets. 
Price 20 cents. Order from School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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PBUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING provides realistic material at a reasonable price. It consists of a textbook and 
a practice outfit providing work for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction, depending upon 
the number of jobs completed. Supplies consist of filing cards, cross reference cards, guide 
cards, gummed labels, folders with printed captions, and correspondence required in filing. 
The ten filing jobs are as follows: (1) Card Filing; (2) Card Filing with Cross Reference; (3) Addi- 
tional Practice in Card Filing; (4) Alphabetic Correspondence Filing; (5) Triple Check Auto- 
matic Filing; (6) Numeric Correspondence Filing; (7) Subject Filing Practice; (8) Decimal, 
Duplex-Numeric, Duplex-Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes; (9) Geographic Filing Prac- 
tice; (10) Russell-Soundex Coding Practice. 


BUSINESS FILING is easy to teach. Furthermore, there is an answer sheet with each job for 
the student to fill out for easy checking. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Ten Copies, Please. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound film in color was produced by Ted 
Baldwin, Incorporated, in cooperation with the Under- 
wood Corporation. It may be shown in approximately 
22 minutes. 

Summary. This film presents a story of writing his- 
tory. The first part of the film reveals the hardships 
of an old Jeffersonian scribe wearily quilling ten copies 
of The Declaration of Independence. After showing 
the early methods of writing, the film shows a con- 
temporary office and explains the operation of the 
electric typewriter. George L. Hossfield, ten times 
world’s professional champion typist, aided by a “talk- 
ing typewriter,” gives instructional tips on the many 
advantages of the Underwood All Electric Typewriter. 
Mr. Hossfield also gives some tips on correct typing 
techniques to develop speed and accuracy. 

R.commended Use. This film would be interesting 
to any group of high school students in the business 
education department. Secretarial students would be 
particularly interested in the history of writing as 
shown in the film. 

Rental. ““Ten Copies, Please” may be obtained from 
the Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. Free rental except for return 
postage. 





Homework: Studying On Your Own. (Re 
leased in 1953.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture i; 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructione 
Films. Dr. Harry W. Porter, associate professor o: 
education, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Californie 
acted as educational collaborator. The film may hb: 
shown in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. This film illustrates necessary homework 
skills, such as finding a place and time for study 
scheduling and arranging projects according to ma 
terials needed for study, and developing the habits o: 
studying “‘on your own.” The specific homework prob 
lems of three different students are shown through th« 
use of movies made by the students. Jean Nichols has 
the problem of when and where to do homework since 
she has a very crowded home situation. Stan Metager 
has the problem of extracurricular activities and farm 
chores making it necessary for him to plan and schedule 
his homework carefully and to do some of his homework 
during the school study periods. Bob Andowsky has the 
problem of concentrating when he studies at home be- 
cause the situation at home does not encourage study 
“on your own.” Each student explains his or her home- 
work problem and tells how the problem was solved. 

This film will help students to recognize their own 
home study problems and show them how to overcome 
their home study difficulties. 


Recommended Use. Junior and senior high school 
students would be interested in this film for its guidance 
value. 


Sale and Rental. “Homework: Studying On Your 
Own” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price for a black and white print is $50.00 and 
for color $100. For rental purposes, contact your 
regular film rental library. 


Using Bank Credit. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white is the 
fifth film in a series of films on banking produced by the 
American Bankers Association. It may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


Summary. The film presents the basic facts of credit, 
explains how the bank functions in providing loans, and 
shows necessary qualifications for obtaining credit. 
The film emphasizes that credit in one form or another 
enters into the lives of many people. It explains how 
credit is based on confidence in the borrower’s ability 
and determination to repay. The film sheds some light 
on the constructive use of credit for improving personal 
health, happiness, and comfort, as well as aiding in 
building business profits. The example used in the film 
is a simple business situation but the principles involved 
are applicable to the various forms of individual borrow- 
ing. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
any high school business education class. It would be 
particularly interesting to classes in general business, 
consumer economic problems, business arithmetic, and 
bookkeeping. 

Rental. ‘Using Bank Credit” is distributed without 
charge to schools through local banks or clearing house 
associations. These associations purchase the film from 
the American Bankers Association and make the film 
available to the local school without charge. Contact 


your local bank or clearing house association for rental 
of this film. 





and economics. 





On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them 
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Your free 1954-1955 Coronet Films Catalogue of 16mm. instruc- 
tional sound motion pictures is now available. The largest of its 
type in the world, the new 1954-1955 Catalogue includes a host 
of outstanding films for use in business education and vocational 
guidance. 


A few of the titles include Personal Qualities for Job Success, The Law of De- 
mand and Supply, Your Earning Power, Understanding the Dollar, Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, Filing Procedures in Business, Do I Want to be a Secretary?, 
How to Investigate Vocations, Selling as a Career... and many, many others. 
Each of these excellent teaching films was produced in close collaboration with 


a leading educator, and correlated with the most widely-used textbooks in the 
field. 


Mature students and adults alike will welcome these outstanding 
teaching films produced by Coronet... each fully described in the 
new, easy-to-use Catalogue. To receive yeur FREE copy, just 
write to: 


Coronet films Dept. B-354, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois | 
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No Back Talk 


The aggressive wife of a meek little man was hauling 
her hubby over the coals for having made a fool of 
himself when some friends called. He sat in dejected 
silence. “And don’t sit there,” she shouted, “making 
fists at me in your pockets either.” 


*. a * 
Preparing For the Worst 


Dad: “Isn’t this a rather complicated toy for a 
small child?” 

Clerk: “It’s an educational toy, sir, designed to 
adjust a child to live in the world today; any way 
he puts it together it’s wrong.” 


e ee 
An Inheritance 


Nancy: “Did Ethel inherit her beauty?” 
Sally: “Yes, her father left her a drug store.” 
> @ -« 
Times Have Changed 


Grandma: “Would you like to go to the fair and ride 
on the merry-go-round?” 
Modern Child: “I don’t mind if it will amuse you.”’ 


eee 
It Takes Time 


Friend: “And what is your son going to be when 
he’s passed his final exam?” 
Father: “An old man.” 
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Last But Not Least 


Boss: “You are twenty minutes late again. Don’t 
you know what time we start work at this office?” 
New Employee: “No, sir; they are always at it 
when I get here.” 
ee @e 


An Earthquake (?) 


Another shower of pebbles and stones is reported to 
have fallen in Central Mexico. The latest theory regard- 
ing this phenomena is that some place across the 
American border a determined golfer is trying to get 
out of a sand trap. 

e ee 


A Chilly Reception 


Political Speaker: “I’m pleased to see such a dense 
crowd here tonight.” ‘ 
Voice: “Don’t be too-pleased. We ain’t all dense.’’ 


A Suspicious Fellow 


“T couldn’t serve as a juror, Judge. One look at that 
fellow convinces me he’s guilty.” 
“Sh-h! That’s the district attorney.” 


It Pays to Advertise 


Radio Announcer: ““The ten minutes’ silence on your 
radio, ladies and gentlemen, was not due to a technical 
breakdown, but was sent to you by courtesy of Blanko 
Noiseless Typewriters.” 


Not Very Smart 


“I’ve just been reading about a machine that does 
the work of ten men. It almost has brains.” 
“Not if it does all that work.” 


e * * 
Fitting and Proper 


Customer: “I want a nice present for my husband. 
What do you advise?” 

Shopkeeper: “May I ask how long you have been 
married, madam?” 

Customer: “Oh, about fifteen years.” 

Shopkeeper: “Bargain counter in the basement, 
madam.” ee ol 


A Lesson in Botany 


Professor: “‘Now, this plant belongs to the Begonia 
family.” 

Visitor: “Ah, yes, and you’re looking after it for 
them while they’re away on a holiday?” 


= a2 » 
Thankful 


A young hillbilly from an isolated ranch bought 
an ice cream cone, walked outside to eat it, then carried 
the cone carefully back to the soda fountain. Handing 
it to the clerk, he said: ““Much obliged for the use of 


the vase.” 
eee 


We Wonder 


An Englishman was visiting this country for the 
first time, and as he was driving along the highway saw 
a sign, “Drive slow. This means you!” The Englishman 
stopped in surprise and exclaimed, “My word! How 
did they know I was here?” 
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By J. H. Dodd 4th Edition 





APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that caused economics to become so 
unpopular that it almost disappeared from the high school curriculum. The complaints were that 
economics, as taught, was too technical. 


Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book that was packed full of fundamental 
economic principles, interestingly written, nontechnically presented, and attractively illustrated. 
The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The vital subject of economics is presented in 
a vivid manner that will appeal to students and administrators who want to understand the American 
philosophy of economics and the system under which we live. If every student could study this 
book, we would have a better economic society in this generation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced business college man desires position as 
manager, assistant manager, or teacher in private school. 
Can teach all commercial subjects (Gregg shorthand) 
and can also do field work. Twenty-one years’ experience 
in teaching and directing athletic and social activities. 
Available immediately. Address, No. 101. 


Position wanted by mature woman teacher with 
Master’s degree. Has commercial teachers’ certificate 
and both high school and university teaching experience. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business 
English, and related subjects. Would prefer Midwestern 
or Eastern States, but would accept good position any- 
where. Available June 1. Address, No. 102. 


Aggressive young man, 30, with 30 semester hours 
beyond Master’s degree, desires position with small 
college or reputable business college. Presently superin- 
tendent of schools in Midwestern section. Six years’ 
experience teaching English and commerce. Qualified 
in most business administration subjects, and recog- 
nized as promoter. Impressive teaching and administra- 
tive record. Salary must be good, chances for promotion 
encouraging. Address, No. 103. 


Man teacher and administrator desires college teach- 
ing ition. Has experience in high school and college 
teaching with fifteen years as a public school superin- 
tendent. Holds B.A. and M.A. degrees with 30 semester 
hours of advanced graduate work. Can teach economics, 
government, history, and education. Address, No. 104. 


Man, with following qualifications, desires teaching or 
supervisory position in vicinity of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Neentee, New Jersey: fifteen years’ teaching 
experience on high school and college levels; graduate of 
teachers’ college and university; practical experience in 
accounting; personnel placement. References of highest 
character. inimum salary $4, Address, No. 105. 
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Male high school teacher, fully qualified with premium 
references and seven years’ teaching experience, desires 
teaching position. Has Ohio Certificate and North 
Central approval to teach commercial and English sub- 
jects. Has university degree. Prefer Northeastern States 
but will accept interesting offer elsewhere. Available i: 
September. Address, No. 106. 


Man teacher desires summer teaching position in 
school or business college. Has six years’ teaching ex- 
perience in commercial subjects. B.S. degree in Business 
Administration. College majors: Business administra- 
tion and education. College minors: English and sociai 


science. Would go anywhere if interesting offer arises. 
Address, No. 119. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted: Fieldman. Must be good. Will pay high 
commissions. Many leads. Opportunity to $1,000 a 
month for twelve months. No age limits. Car needed. 
No pressure. Air mail complete application, references, 


and photo. Address, Noble Ben Martin, Orient, South 
Dakota. 


Wanted: Experienced woman instructor of bookkeep- 
ing, business arithmetic, and office machines. State 
age, experience, and references in first letter. Address, 


No. 107 + 


Wanted: Man instructor of bookkeeping and account- 
ing, office machines, salesmanship, and business man- 


agement. Opportunity for advancement. Address, 
No. 108. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted: Used electric typewriters and Dictaphone 


equipment. Give serial number and price. Address, 
No. 109 


Wanted to Buy: Used Stenographs and Stenotypes. 
Must be late models and in good condition. Address, 
P. O. Box 722, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Wanted to yf Fift 


used commercial school desks 
and 150 to 200 fo 


ng chairs. Address, No. 110. 


Well qualified man, 51, with B.S. degree in Business 
Administration, and graduate work in commercial edu- 
cation, will manage, lease, or buy interest in a reputable 
business college. Will also consider a position as instruc- 
tor. Has had several years’ experience as an instructor 
in public and private schools; also several years’ experi- 
ence as a promoter. Highest references. Available June 
1. Address, No. 111. 


Wanted to Buy: Good business school equipment. 
Address, No. 112. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Private commercial school in western Pennsylvania 
for sale. Established over fifty years. Accommodation 
for 80 to 100 students. Room for expansion. Fully ap- 
proved. A good school in an excellent territory. Owner 
is past 85 and must sell. Reasonable. Address, No. 113. 


Business school with Speedwriting franchise, located 
in large Midwestern city, for sale or partnership. Ter- 
rific opportunity for ambitious go-getter. Will sell on 
easy terms or low cash plan. Address, No. 114. 


Will sell for cash, lease with option to buy, or consider 
a good manager for old established school, approved 
346, 16 and 550 veteran training. Husband and wife and 
one assistant can handle. Good instructors available. 
Address, No. 115. 


A 200-student capacity business college, located in 
the Southeastern States in a city of 150,000, is for sale. 
School has good reputation; modernly equipped with the 
latest furniture and machines. Worth $25,000 but can 
be purchased for $10,000 cash. Address, No. 116. 


Houston, Texas, business college for sale. Owner 
interested in selling for $7,500 cash, half interest in long 
established school, to ambitious individual, competent 
to assume part of responsibility, management, promo- 
tion, and teaching. School is air-conditioned and well 
equipped. Would consider selling entire business. Ad- 
dress, No. 117. 





A successful, well-established school, located in Idaho’s 
fastest growing area, with splendid o peneay for 
growth, for sale. Equipped to handle 75 full-time stu- 
dents. Nationally accredited. Speedwriting franchise. 
Reasonably priced. One half down. Partner is retiring. 
Address, No. 120. 


A three-teacher school, located in the Pacific N. W., 
for sale. Approved for veteran and state vocational 
rehabilitation training. Holds membership in Pacific 
Northwest Business Schools tion and National 
Association and Council of Business Schools. School 
well equipped for 100 students. Rental and other over- 
head is low. Address, No. 121. 


FOR SALE 


For Sale: Thirty ideal solid, light oak commercial 
school desks with heavy cast iron legs and with lift-lids 
to book compartments — room for two students to a 
desk. These are especially for high schools or business 
schools. Very good looking and will last a lifetime. Will 
sell at a real bargain. Address, No. 118. 


For Sale: Stenotype machine with tripod, case, books, 
extra paper, and ribbon. In very good condition. Serial 
#400888. Price $55.00. Address, Mrs. Ann E. Boggs, 
4613 Travis, Amarillo, Texas. 








Milwaukee Bookkeeping Students in the News 


The January 14, 1954 issue of the Mil- 
waukee Journal carried a picture showing 
bookkeeping students of Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, helping part- 
time students of that school prepare their 
income tax returns. The bookkeeping class, 
taught by Harry A. Brown, used Form 1040 
to show part-time students how they can 
save money by using the long form. 


The Internal Revenue Department sent 
Mr. Brown’s bookkeeping class special kits 
with miniature tax forms and the regular 
instruction pamphlet sent all taxpayers. 
Working with these kits, Mr. Brown decided 
to give his bookkeeping class some real 
problems in preparing income tax returns. 
He offered to prepare the returns for any 
part-time working students at Rufus King 
High School. Ralph Chamberlin, principal 
of the high school, invited all part-time 
working students in the school to submit 
their tax figures to the bookkeeping classes 
for computation. 


Mr. Brown, who also does tax consultant 
work, gives his class more than just simple 
wage problems. His class also prepared 
complicated returns which involve salary, 
dividend income, rents and depreciation, and 
a careful comparison to see if the taxpayer 
should take the 10 per cent automatic deduc- 
tion or itemize interest payments, taxes, 
contributions, medical expenses, and other 
deductible outlays. 

_ This year, for the first time, the bookkeep- 
ing classes will compute state income taxes. 


Income of minors previously had to be added 
to parents’ income. 
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Wanted: Shorthand Teachers 


Yes, teachers of all systems of shorthand 
and at all levels—high school, private 
business school, and college are wanted — 
but only those teachers who are concerned 
enough about their teaching subject to help 
personally in obtaining and exchanging in- 
formation. 

One such group of shorthand teachers from 
schools all over the United States and repre- 
senting five systems of shorthand is already 
at work. They propose to give their classes 
both theory and speed tests after 60, 80, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, and 330 hours of class 
instruction. Thus each cooperating teacher 
can learn what is being accomplished by 
other teachers using the same system as well 
as find out what comparative results are 
being obtained by teachers of other short- 
hand systems. In effect, these cooperating 
teachers will merely give tests and exchange 
results. 

It is to be emphasized that these teachers 
are in no way concerned with determining 
the best shorthand system but are merely 
learning what is being accomplished under 
ordinary, everyday, uncontrolled conditions. 
Moreover, no one but the cooperating 
teachers will learn the results, as no informa- 
tion will ever be published. “Mutual in- 
formation through mutual effort,” is the 
slogan. 

With Gregg (Anniversary), Gregg Simpli- 
fied, Linton, Pitman, Speedwriting, Thomas, 
and perhaps others, as well as machine 
shorthand being taught side by side nowa- 
days, open-minded teachers realize that all 
systems must have their virtues. 

The various shorthand companies offer 
excellent services, and colleges have pro- 
duced fine researches, but from neither can 
the individual teacher obtain the practical 
information he needs — information on drop- 
outs, failures, comparative progress, and 
accomplishments, and so on that can easily 
and quickly be obtained from its source. 

If you, too, would like to learn what results 
other teachers are getting with the same 
system of shorthand you are using as well as 
learn the comparative accomplishments by 
teachers of other systems, and if you would 
be willing to give one or more theory and 
dictation tests to your own classes, you are 
welcome to join this independent study 
group of shorthand teachers. For further 
information write to Paul C. Ickes, Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. Teachers 
are advised to write promptly, as testing is 
already in process. 
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Research Associates Will Meet in Boston 


An open meeting of Business Education 
Research Associates will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on Thursday, 
April 15, 1954, prior to the opening of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association con- 
vention. All interested persons are invited 
to attend these sessions and participate in 
the discussion. 

The forenoon program will include a dis- 
cussion on “Essential Characteristics of a 
Good Business School,” “Admission Proce- 
dures in Business Schools,” and “Counseling 
and Guidance in Business Schools.” Topics 
that will be discussed at the afternoon pro- 
gram include “General Office Training,” 
““A Modern Evening School Program,” and 
“Personality Development.” 

The evening program will include a dis- 
cussion of the following topics: “Cost An- 
alysis of Operating a Business School,” 
“Practices and Procedures in Enrolling Stu- 
dents,” “‘A Survey of Recognition Achieved 
by Business Schools,” “The Latest Develop- 
ments in Accreditation,” and “The Program 
for Training Veterans.” 


Dr. Jay W. Miller, Goldey Beacom School 
of Business, Wilmington, Delaware, is presi- 
dent of BERA and will preside at the 
morning and evening sessions. Thomas 
Dodds, Bryant and Stratton Business Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, New York, vice-president of 
BERA, will preside at the afternoon session. 

Members of BERA who will lead the 
various discussions are: William J. Hamil- 
ton, Peirce School, Philadelphia; L. C. 
Sausen, Duffs Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Rochester, New York; 
C. Fred Burdett, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Elgie G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; Ernest R. 
Maetzold, Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; W. E. Morse, 
Morse College, Hartford, Connecticut; M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Jay R. Gates, Dyke 
and Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Thomas Peirce, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and H. N. Rasely, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 











TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit con- 
sisting of a book of transactions covering forty office jobs and the 
necessary business forms and stationery for completing these jobs 


on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are regular standard size. 
The instructions for each job explain what to do and give the 


data needed. The materials needed 


are in four separate folders. 


The completed work may be kept in the fifth folder. It may be 
completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 
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